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HE most striking feature of the debate on Free 

Trade in the House of Commons on Wednesday 

was the fact that Mr. Lloyd George was per- 

suaded to lead the Liberal attack upon the Government’s 
proposals—proposals which are practically identical 
with those which he himself put forward and carried 
only four years ago. Nevertheless, the Liberal Party 
did not cut a very impressive figure in the debate. 
The Government had easily the best of it. Mr. Baldwin 
and Mr. Churchill, between them had no difficulty in 
showing that—whatever may be the true rights and 
Wrongs of the question of “ safeguarding” particular 
industries by import duties—the Government has 
obtained an unquestionable mandate from the country 
for all that it proposes todo. Mr. Baldwin emphatically 
reiterated his pledge that these “‘ safeguarding ” meas- 
ures are not to be the thin end of the wedge of Protection, 
and he has hitherto given us no reason to distrust his 
Pledges. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, moreover, 
crossed his leader’s “t’s” and dotted his “ i's,” by 
declaring that the industries to be safeguarded must 
be Brave, exceptional and almost unprecedented 
Cases, and that “if more than a limited number of 
industries were comprised within the practical operation 
of the Bill” Mr. Baldwin's pledge would be violated. 
With these declarations Free Traders may be, indeed, 
or ser | lost the Election, must be, content. There 

cation yet that Mr. Baldwin roposes to 
any farther in the matter of Protection than he plainly 


told the electors he would go if they returned him to 
power. 
* * * 


A noteworthy feature of the debate was Mr. Snowden’s 
statement that he and his friends would have no very 
serious objection to a measure of Imperial Preference 
if it involved a reduction and not an increase of existing 
food taxes. This statement seems to imply an abandon- 
ment of “ principle” which we are glad to observe, 
but which it is not very easy to reconcile with Mr. 
Snowden’s action last April in abolishing the McKenna 
duties on foreign motor-cars—duties which, without 
apparently doing either much good or much harm to 
the industry, were in effect a fairly productive “ luxury 
tax.”” We do not believe in protection for this country, 
but still less do we believe in treating questions of pure 
business expediency—such as import duties—as if 
they were questions of moral principle. Mr. Snowden 
seems now to have abandoned that essentially “ Liberal” 
standpoint, and since it certainly could not be per- 
manently maintained by any future Labour Govern- 
ment, that is all to the good. Anything which tends to 
raise discussion from the plane of shibboleths to the 
plane of knowledge and practical judgment seems to 
us to be an advance. 

. * * 

The situation in Morocco is causing anxiety in Paris 
and London and Rome as well as in Madrid. The 
official Spanish reports of the retirement are, of course, 
comparatively rosy, but we fear they will not carry 
conviction. Less official accounts suggest that the 
retreat of the harassed and disheartened Spanish 
Army has been attended with great suffering and loss. 
The temper of the Spanish people is exceedingly bitter, 
and only the iron censorship imposed by the Directory 
enables them to conceal their unpopularity from the 
world. We should not like to bet more than a very 
small coin on their holding their power much longer. 
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From an international point of view the Spanish 
debacle in Morocco points to danger. If the victorious 
tribesmen impinge on Tangier, serious complications 
will at once arise among the Powers, owing to the 
awkward status of the Tangier enclave. The French 
are alarmed at the general foment in their North 
African colonies, and they are also excited about the 
attitude of Italy. Signor Mussolini is believed to 
cherish the ambition of reviving a Roman empire in 
North Africa, while France claims a dominating position 
in the whole of the Sultan’s territories. Any attempt 
on the part of Italy to step into Spain’s shoes in the 
Riff would set Paris aflame—indeed, the suspicion of 
it has already roused the French Press to angry 
warnings. Where exactly Great Britain stands it is 
not easy to say. We have treaty obligations with 
France and we have certain interests in Tangier. 
Whether it is the policy of the Government to give 
France a free hand in Morocco in return for our own 
free hand in Egypt, we do not know. Nor do we 
know anything of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent discussions 
in Paris and Rome ; but we gather from French sources 
that the Quai d’Orsay is satisfied with his attitude. 
* * * 


The nature and object of the revolt in Albania are 
by no means clear—indeed, it is not clear whether it 
is a revolt at all. According to the Albanian Govern- 
ment the trouble was engineered from Serbia, where 
the ex-Prime Minister of Albania, Ahmed Bey Zogu, 
has been living for some months. Motley bands of 
Serbian soldiers, and Russian, Bulgarian and Albanian 
refugees, appear to have broken over the frontier and 
rallied discontented Albanians to their support. The 
fighting has extended rapidly and, as we write, the 
position of Monsignor Fan Noli and his Government 
is said to be serious. It is not safe, however, to rely 
on all the reports that emanate from Belgrade. The 
gravity of the affair for the outside world lies in its 
bearing on the relations between Italy and Jugoslavia. 
These two jealous neighbours have pledged themselves 
to a policy of non-interference in Albania, and it is 
important for the peace of Southern Europe that that 
agreement should be honoured in the spirit as well 
as in the letter. Public opinion in Italy is always 
ready enough to suspect Serbian good faith, and the 
charges now made by the Albanian Government have 
been seized on in Rome. The Jugoslav Government 
can no doubt clear itself of any complicity in this 
plot ; but it ought to go further and put a stop to 
the activities of the mischief-makers who are allowed 


to flourish in Belgrade. 
* * . 


The political sky in India may be clouded, but 
Lord Reading, in a speech to the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce, meeting this week in Calcutta, gave a 
striking picture of recovered prosperity. With the 
single exception of the coal industry, India is enjoying 
a winter of plenty. Crops have been satisfactory, 
railways are paying well, seaborne trade is expanding 
fast. Jute is flourishing, and there has been a dramatic 
rise in tea. The Government feels itself able to deal 
with the various industries which have been cherishing 
the notion that, since the Tatas succeeded last year 
in securing a protective tariff on steel, they might 
gain for themselves a similar concession. The Viceroy 





— 


warns them that the Government of Indig is not 
indulging in tariff adventures: every trade claim 

protection must convince the Tariff Board, which j; 
an impartial body. The Government adheres steaj. 
fastly to its conviction that indiscriminate protectig 
is not a policy for India. The anticipated Budge 
surplus will be applied, partly to the reduction ¢ 
taxation, including the remission of the detested gg} 
tax, and partly to the relief of the provincial Adminis 
trations, which since the Reforms of 1920 have hey 
involved in financial troubles beyond their ability 


to negotiate. 
* 7 * 


The Prime Minister’s references to unemployment 
in the course of his speech on the Liberal amendment 
made it plain that, for the present at least, the advent 
of a Conservative Government will make little difference 
to the policy pursued. “ The main structure of th 
relief system of unemployment,” Mr. Baldwin tod 
the House, “ remains unaltered.” The policy followed 
by “successive Governments” is to be the policy of 
the new Government. This means, we presume, that 
there will be for the present no changes in the lay 
dealing with unemployment insurance, or in the methods 
of relief through the Boards of Guardians. The schemes 
of public work initiated by the late Government and 
its predecessors are to be carried on, and the machinery 
of the Export Credits Scheme and the Trade Facilities 
Act is to be used as before. This is by no means so 
satisfactory as it sounds; for the weakest element 
in the Labour Government’s policy was its handling 
of unemployment, and there is ample room for Mr. 
Baldwin to do better. Moreover, the big scheme of 
electrical development which the late Government had 
announced is at least held up for the present, and 
Mr. Baldwin only says he will examine it, without any 
pledge that action will be taken. In short, the policy 
of the Conservatives is evidently to rely on the gradual 
recovery of trade, without attempting any large new 
measures for the absorption of the unemployed. Untfor 
tunately the Labour Party, in view of its own handling 
of the problem, will be at a serious disadvantage 
trying to force the Government to take more effective 


action. 
* . * 

The Minister of Labour has announced that the 
Government has no intention of introducing legislatur 
for the amendment of the Trade Boards Acts. This 
an important and significant decision ; for it meals 
that the Cave Committee’s proposals for weakening 
the powers of the Boards, so far as they involve 
legislation, have been definitely dropped. Some af 
the recommendations have, indeed, been carried into 
effect by administrative action; but Sir Arthur Stet! 
Maitland’s answer leaves little doubt of his hostility 
to any attempt seriously to abridge Trade 
powers. If this may be taken as a symptom, the 
Conservative Government means to pursue a cautiow 
policy in matters where it might easily arouse 
hostility of social reformers and Trade Union moderates 
On these points at least it apparently means to keep 
its own die-hards in order. The Minister's answe 
presumably implies also that the Government 
nothing to extend the Trade Boards Acts, the 
extension in certain directions is much to be d 
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It will leave matters as they are, save for such changes 
gs can be unobtrusively made by administrative action 
in the departments. 

* * * 

Two of the big railway groups have this week 
announced fairly extensive schemes of constructional 
work. At least, the schemes look big on paper, because 
of the magnitude of the concerns which put them 
forward. But when all the money involved in these 
plans has been spent, railway reserve funds will still 
remain at a level extraordinarily high in comparison 
with pre-war days, and comparatively little will have 
been done to improve the efficiency of the service. 
The greater part of the projected expenditure seems, 
indeed, to be for maintenance or the clearing off of 
arrears of work rather than for real development. 
We find it difficult to understand why the railway 
companies, which could do a great deal both in pre- 
venting unemployment and in modernising their 
services, apparently prefer to hoard a considerable 
part of the money which was handed over to them 
by the Government after the war. This money ought 
to be used, and used now, for development of the 
service, especially by way of electrification and more 
effective unification of the lines which have been 
brought under combined management. Under the 
Railways Act of 1921, the railway companies virtually 
get their dividends guaranteed. It ought surely to 
be a condition of such a privilege that they do all in 
their power both to provide employment and to meet 
the needs of the manufacturers and of the travelling 
public. 

* * * 

The National Farmers’ Union has, of course, ended 
by accepting the Prime Minister’s invitation to the 
Agricultural Conference. It was obvious from the 
first that it would do this, and that its letters to 
Mr. Wood were only attempts to gain an initial 
advantage before entering the Conference room. The 
Trade Unions have not yet agreed to attend; but 
we imagine that they, too, will accept the invitation, 
despite their strong objection to the presence of the 
landowners as a third party to the discussions. They 
have nothing to gain by standing out, and a good 
deal, at least in publicity for their case, to gain by 
coming in. We do not pretend to be hopeful that 
the Conference will lead to any great practical results ; 
but it will at least, if it is rightly handled, help to 
teach the public, which is exceedingly ill-informed on 
agricultural matters, something about the realities of 
the position. The farmers apparently mean to use 

occasion to press for a subsidy, or, if that is refused, 
to demand the withdrawal of all forms of State inter- 
ference with their affairs. This is an impossible 
attitude. A policy of subsidies is scarcely less out of 
the question than a general tariff on foodstuffs; and 
labourer must have some protection against the 
€pression of wages below starvation level. The 
business of the farmers is to face these facts, and turn 
their minds to the thinking out of alternative ways 
of helping the industry. Subsidies and tariffs are by 
no means the only pebbles on the agricultural beach. 
* * * 
The Union of Post Office Workers, which represents 


the great majority of grades in the postal service 


outside the engineering departments, has recently 
submitted an inclusive wage claim almost as compre- 
hensive as the new programme of the railway workers. 
When this was first drawn up it was expected that 
Mr. Hartshorn would be the Minister to receive it; 
but it has come in fact before his successor. The new 
Postmaster-General, before consenting even to enter 
into negotiations, has demanded that the Union shall 
submit a strong, reasoned case in support of the claim. 
His reply seems to indicate a prima facie rejection of 
the demands, on the ground that there is no sufficient 
reason for disturbing the scales agreed upon after the 
war, earnings under which have since fluctuated on a 
sliding scale based on the cost of living. The Post- 
master-General may be right or wrong in his con- 
clusions, but it is surely very high-handed procedure 
to refuse to enter into negotiations. Any body of 
private employers which took up such an attitude 
would be generally condemned ; and we see no reason 
why, in such a matter, a State department should 
behave differently from a private employer. The 
Union should present its demand, and in the negotia- 
tions the case for and against it would come out. This 
is the ordinary procedure of collective bargaining. 
Why not follow it in this instance? The necessary 
result of reluctance to negotiate is the embitterment 
of feeling among the employees. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: When Mr. de Valera 
counts his blessings it would be surprising if he does not 
place high amongst them the return of the Tories to 
power at Westminster. In opposition they did him 
good service especially by the attacks of their leaders 
upon the Boundary clause of the Treaty ; in office they 
have lost no time in bettering this performance by 
objecting to the registration of the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
at Geneva. There may be divided views in other 
Dominions as to the Chamberlain Note, but in Ireland 
it is accepted by all sections as a declaration that in 
spite of fine phrases about co-equal nations and the 
concession of ambassadorial privileges to High Commis- 
sioners, Tory Imperialists are determined to dictate 

licy to the British Commonwealth. This is a chal- 
enge which the Free State cannot ignore unless it is to 
decree its own extinction. Not only is it bound, as 
the Minister for External Affairs insists, to register all 
international engagements at Geneva, but the Treaty 
constitutes the title-deed by virtue of which it has been 
admitted to membership of the League. Even if Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position were legally impregnable, the 
attempt to prohibit intervention is in the present 
temper of Ireland to take a long step towards creating a 
situation in which the only alternative to the verdict 
of an international tribunal is a return to the policy of 
armed coercion. Everybody knows that the Boundary 
Commission will fail to settle the border difficulty. 
Sir James Craig’s defiance of successive British Govern- 
ments has shaken the faith of the majority of Irishmen 
in the ability of Downing Street to fulfil its Treaty 
obligations, and the deepening suspicion is intensified 
by the decision of Mr. Baldwin’s Ministry to renew the 
subsidy to the Ulster Specials who have been placed 
on a war-footing with the sole object of overthrowing 
by force any settlement of the border difficulty in 
accordance with the terms of the Treaty. The Coalition 
lost the fight with Sinn Fein because the moral opinion 
of the week was ranged against its policy. If unhappily 
a controversy of the same kind should arise with the 
Free State, what chance have British Ministers of retain- 
ing moral support should they bar out in advance the 
right of Ireland to appeal to the judgment of an inter- 


national court ? 
RB 
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EGYPT AND THE LEAGUE ' 


HE Debate on Egypt inthe House last Monday 
showed the Government roaring as gently as 
any sucking-dove. None save a few Die-hard 

Imperialists will reproach them with that, and only 
the most fanatical partisans among their opponents 
will want to make party capital out of it. Whether 
the Ultimatum was good or bad, it is well that they 
should be anxious about its effects and the risks in- 
volved in it, and should make it clear that their policy 
is to be one of prudence and conciliation. It is true 
that the Under-Secretary at the end of the debate 
declared there had been no modification of our policy 
in Egypt, only a “ fuller explanation.’”” But sensible 
men will not wrangle over Mr. McNeill’s words ; 
they will note what Mr. Austen Chamberlain said. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain said several important things. 
He reiterated with great emphasis that we had no 
intention whatever of tampering with the independence 
of Egypt as laid down in the Declaration of 1922. His 
statement on the Gezira irrigation project was, in 
effect, a withdrawal and apology. The Cabinet, he 
admitted, in making that threat had not found the 
happiest phraseology, and “if a little more time had 
been available, we might from the first have defined 
more exactly what our position was.” He now pro- 
posed something of a very different character—“ an 
inquiry as to what water is available for the Sudan after 
making full allowance for the needs of Egypt.” And 
the Commission of Inquiry would comprise represen- 
tatives of Egypt and of the Sudan with a neutral 
chairman. As for the control of the Sudan, the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government was to maintain the 
Condominium, subject to the acceptance by the Egyptian 
Government of “the necessary conditions of a joint 
administration and a joint rule.” We can acquit 
Mr. Chamberlain, then, of harbouring any sinister 
designs in the valley of the Nile. What we are con- 
cerned about now is how his good intentions are to be 
carried out. 

Ziwar Pasha, as Mr. Chamberlain knows very well, is a 
frail reed to leanupon. Great as may be his wisdom and 
his goodwill, and representative as he may be of moderate 
opinion in Egypt, it is idle to pretend that he enjoys 
the confidence of the great mass of his countrymen. 
They are resentful and suspicious, and some of them, 
of course, are implacable. They have got to be con- 
ciliated ; for, as Mr. Duff Cooper urged in his very 
competent maiden speech, we cannot settle down to 
a policy of governing Egypt by machine guns. We 
must in fact win Egyptian consent to our enjoyment 
of a privileged position both in Egypt and in the Sudan. 
How far will Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the House 
of Commons go towards winning that consent? We 
hope it will go some way; but even the most blatant 
optimist would hardly expect it to settle the business. 
For ourselves, we believe that the League of Nations 
will have to be brought in. No doubt there are strong 
reasons, not merely technical but practical also, against 
referring the whole problem as it stands at present to 
the League for a solution. But that is not to say 
that the League cannot play any part at all in a settle- 
ment. And we are glad to see that the Government 
are alive to that. In fact, whilst they began on Monday 
by vociferously shooing the League off the front door- 





i. 


step, they ended with encouraging words to it out of 
the back-window. A suggestion had been put forwapj 
by Mr. Fisher for the use of the League in certgip 
“subsidiary matters ’’—notably the appointment o 
the Chairman of the Nile Water Commission anj 
“any arrangements that might be made for a régime 
in substitution for the Condominium.” On this yy 
McNeill, with Mr. Chamberlain sitting beside him 
remarked significantly that “it cannot be decided g 
the present moment, but I do not imagine that His 
Majesty’s Government would have any rooted objections 
to the use of the machinery of the League for theg 


purposes.” 

That is an important admission, especially in reganj 
to the Sudan. The maintenance of the Condominium 
seems to us an extremely doubtful proposition. The 
Condominium was a fiction—or a semi-fiction—which 
once worked well enough. But with the outburst 
of nationalism in Egypt it has become not only difficult, 
but, as we have seen, disastrous to maintain it, and 
we have, in fact, if not in theory, put a violent end 
to it. What are the chances of restoring it on mutually 
satisfactory terms? The Egyptians’ claim has been, 
and we believe still is, the full sovereignty of King 
Fuad in the Sudan. Are they likely to abate that 
claim now? Will they revert cheerfully to the old 
position—or rather will they accept the new position 
created by recent events, with the stricter conditions 
that will be imposed on them as nominal partners in 
the joint administration? If they will, and if they 
will loyally carry out their part in the development 
of the Sudan, well and good. The experiment &, 
doubtless, worth trying. But evidently we have to 
be prepared with an alternative, and the proper 
alternative is not for us to annex the Sudan to the 
British Empire, but to hold it under a mandate from 
the League of Nations. That would not merely bea 
gesture of good faith on our part and a concession to 
the public opinion of the world. It should also go 
far to avoid the humiliation of Egypt, and it would 
certainly give Egypt the guarantees she is so eaget 
for in regard to the Nile water supply. No reasonable 
person in this country, of course, believes that we 
want, in any circumstances or under any régime, 
to starve Egypt of her water ; for the prosperity d 
Egypt is of no less concern to us than the prosperity 
of the Sudan. But if the Egyptians mistrust us, why 
should we not make this concession to their fears 
and give them a larger security for their rights? They 
may, grasping at the shadow and rejecting the sub 
stance, turn up their noses at such an offer. But its 
worth while making an effort to persuade them 
come out of their nationalist blind alley into the high 
road of sane internationalism. 

So far as British interests are concerned, we stand 
to lose nothing by bringing the League into the Sudan 
British influence in the world is not weakened, but 
strengthened, by our making ourselves trustees, ! . 
of absolute masters, where we have a footing in Asis 
or Africa. The function of the British Empire ® 
not to gloat over red patches on the map, but & 
promote order and civilisation. That we can do r 
by recognising the limitations as well as the power 
our empire, the need of adapting it a little to other 
peoples’ interests, and even, on occasion, of invoking 
other peoples’ help in maintaining it. And incid 
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there is a still more realistic consideration to be borne 
jin mind. A settlement of the Sudan under a mandate 
may mean the difference between an armed truce and 
a firm peace, and firm peaces are apt to be cheaper 
than armed truces. Why should the British taxpayer 
refuse the chance of the League of Nations saving 


his pocket ? 


THE GOVERNMENT’S HOUSING 
POLICY 


HE debate on Mr. Wheatley’s housing amendment on 
Tuesday covered a very wide field ; but there were 
two questions of vital importance to which neither 

Mr. Wheatley nor Mr. Neville Chamberlain appears to have 
made even a single reference. The first of these is the 
special problem of housing in the rural districts, and the 
second the no less pressing question of town and region 
planning. Sir John Gilmour, in winding up the debate for 
the Government, did indeed reply sympathetically to sug- 
gestions of special consideration for the rural areas; but 
he spoke purely in general terms, and does not appear to 
have hinted at any definite measures to be brought forward. 
Yet it is perfectly well known that Mr. Chamberlain’s Act 
is not in the least likely to enable the vast majority of rural 
areas to do anything material to raise the appallingly low 
standards of rural housing, and that even Mr. Wheatley’s 
Act will only be of help in this regard if it is administered 
with special sympathy for the rural areas. 

The question of town-planning is equally important, 
and the entire absence of any reference to it in the debate 
is significant of the general attitude of all political parties 
to the housing controversy. While they are debating 
whether houses shall be built of brick or of steel, by skilled 
or unskilled labour, by local authorities or private enter- 
prise, to sell or to rent, they are in danger of forgetting that 
it matters not only what sort of houses are built, and under 
what conditions, but also where they are built. Both Mr. 
Wheatley and Mr. Chamberlain urge the need for erecting 
as many houses as the resources of the building industry 
can be made to supply at a reasonable price ; but neither 
of them seems to realise the danger that, by putting these 
new houses in the wrong places, on vacant lots in the big 
towns, or all round the edges of them, we may increase the 
problems of urban congestion. They debate the relative 
merits of private enterprise and municipal building; but 
neither of them seems more than occasionally to remember 
that there is a third way—the encouragement of Public 
Utility Societies, and especially of those societies which are 
endeavouring to work on Garden City lines. 

Mr. Wheatley would perhaps retort that he wants houses 
for letting and not for selling, and that Public Utility 
Societies usually build for sale. Mr. Chamberlain would pro- 
bably use the same argument as he employed on Tuesday 
against municipal building—that actually private enterprise 
is building most houses, and therefore it ought to be most 
encouraged. But, just as private enterprise is doing more 
than municipal enterprise because it has been far more 
encouraged, under Mr. Chamberlain’s own Act of 1928, so 
Public Utility Societies are doing less because neither Mr. 
Chamberlain nor Mr. Wheatley has bothered to encourage 
them at all. But what they have done, as at Welwyn 
Garden City, has been good, both in providing houses and 
a helping to relieve urban congestion. If they were given 
Special encouragement, particularly in the form of credit 
facilities, they could do far more. We do not suggest that 
alone they could solve the housing problem, but we do not 
believe it will be dealt with on right lines without a greatly 
mereased use of their methods. 


The fundamental controversy between Mr. Wheatley 
and Mr. Chamberlain is between building to let and building 
to sell. Mr. Wheatley sees clearly that, under existing 
conditions, building to sell means building only for those 
sections of the working and small middle-class who can 
afford something over and above the weekly rent. As 
he is interested chiefly in the housing of the poorer sections, 
he advocates a scheme designed primarily to provide 
houses at a weekly rent, and is prepared to offer an increased 
subsidy in order to secure this. Mr. Chamberlain, on the 
other hand, believes that it will come cheaper to build 
houses for sale, and that, even if these are occupied only 
by those who are better off, the effect will be to relieve 
congestion in the existing houses, and so make these more 
fully available for the poorer sections of the working class. 
In a measure, he is doubtless right ; but his calculation is 
partly vitiated by the fact that the middle-classes are 
moving into smaller houses, and the bigger houses thus 
vacated being turned into institutions and business premises. 
The business concerns thus evade the high cost of building ; 
but the slum-dwellers remain in the slums, and the con- 
gestion in the poorer types of houses is only very slowly, 
if at all, relieved. This is the gist of the case for Mr. 
Wheatley’s Act, to which Mr. Chamberlain on Tuesday 
promised a fair trial, without concealing either his con- 
viction that it would fail, or his intention to scrap or modify 
it later on demonstration of its failure. 

It is probable that, under these conditions, the Wheatley 
Act will fail. The conditions which it imposes neutralise, 
and are meant to neutralise, the higher rates of subsidy ; 
and, with an unfavourable Minister of Health, most local 
authorities will probably prefer to use the simpler and less- 
controlled procedure of the Act of 1928. But this will not 
prove Mr. Chamberlain right ; for it will not provide houses 
at rents which the main body of the workers can afford 
to pay. Mr. Wheatley’s Act was a heroic attempt to 
do this. Its success was from the first very doubtful ; 
but Mr. Chamberlain has not solved the problem by 
throwing up the sponge. He is virtually saying that the 
poorer sections must wait until at long last the provision 
of new houses for those better off relieves the congestion 
and makes room for them in the older dwellings. They 
are in, we fear, for a long wait, unless real wages rise enough 
to remove a large proportion of them into the class which 
can afford to occupy the houses to be built under Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme. 

Of course, the situation may be altered if any of the 
new methods of construction now in the experimental 
stage achieves a marked success. But the optimists who 
pin their faith to houses of iron or steel or wood or concrete, 
or some new fancy substance, have certainly not yet proved 
their case, We are glad that Mr. Chamberlain proposes to 
make an experiment with Lord Weir’s steel houses by getting 
sample dwellings built for public inspection in various 
parts of the country. Every plausible proposal for cheapen- 
ing the cost of building and meeting the shortage of skilled 
building labour deserves full consideration. But there are 
a good many matters that should be borne in mind by those 
who are seeking to form a judgment on this, or any other, 
proposal for alternative forms of building. Can the houses 
really be built for less, when all costs are included, than 
houses of brick? Can they really be built efficiently by 
unskilled labour, or skilled labour of which there is no 
shortage ? If these two conditions are satisfied, how 
do the new houses compare in sightliness and amenity 
with houses of the recognised types? Are they too hot 
and too cold ? How do they resist changes in temperature 
or the ravages of the weather? What is their estimated 
life in comparison with the life of brick houses? Do they 
cost more or less for repairs and upkeep? It is not enough 

to see for ourselves what the new houses look like; we 
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want expert opinion on the other questions before we can 
judge of their relative efficiency. It would be bad business 
to meet our present housing problem with a shoddy make- 
shift at the cost of passing on a still worse problem to the 
next generation. Many of the slums and much of the 
disease of to-day are the products of the shoddy makeshifts 
of Victorian private enterprise in house-building. 

We say this, not in order to pour cold water on the 
new schemes, but to stress the necessity for the fullest 
preliminary investigation. We simply do not know, and 
we venture to say that no one really knows yet, how they 
will turn out. Experiment and careful testing must come 
before there is any question of applying the new methods 
on a large scale. And, meanwhile, we must go on building 
brick houses at the best pace we can muster and at the 
lowest price consistent with producing a good dwelling. 
Mr. Chamberlain sees this, and he therefore takes over, 
with a compliment to Mr. Wheatley, the latter’s arrange- 
ments with the building trade for the augmentation of 
the supply of labour, urging the importance of supple- 
menting the special scheme of apprenticeship by definite 
measures for the upgrading of bricklayers’ and plasterers’ 
labourers, and their employment on skilled work. We think 
he is inclined to exaggerate the accession of skilled labour 
to be got by this means; but we are relieved to find in 
his speech nothing that suggests an intention to follow 
the desires of some of his party by picking a quarrel with 
the Trade Unions on the issue of “‘ mass-dilution.” Every 
practical man knows that the talk of “ mass-dilution ” 
is merely nonsense, and ‘that the indiscriminate employ- 
ment of unskilled workers on skilled jobs would both 
mean the erection of shoddy houses and actually increase, 
through lower production per man, the cost of building. 
It is necessary that building labour should be augmented, 
if at all, under the agreement negotiated by Mr. Wheatley ; 
to dilute it by the wholesale introduction of unskilled 
workers would merely impede construction. 

We hope, therefore, that Mr. Wheatley’s arrangements 
on this point will hold good; but it must be remembered 
that they were conditional on the elaborate fifteen years’ 
programme which he took over from the joint committee 
of master builders and operatives which drafted his entire 
plan. Mr. Chamberlain, judging from the published reports 
of his speech, made no reference to this continuous housing 
programme, which Mr. Wheatley had stressed as the 
basis of his scheme. Presumably, as the Wheatley Act 
remains in force, the programme remains also; but 
Mr. Chamberlain will be well advised, if he desires to 
secure the firm collaboration of the building trade as a 
whole, to take an early chance of asserting unequivocally 
his allegiance to it. The building workers cannot be 
expected to do their best to help in the augmentation of 
labour unless they have a firm guarantee of a continuous 
programme. 

On the points on which Mr. Wheatley and Mr. Cham- 
berlain differ, the former seems to us to have the stronger 
case. It is quite right that Mr. Chamberlain should use 
to the utmost both private enterprise and the encourage- 
ment of occupying ownership as means to the solution 
of the problem. But it would be a mistake to rely on 
them as Mr. Chamberlain does, or be content with methods 
which admittedly provide very few houses for letting at 
rents which the great majority of workers can afford to 
pay. As for the manufacturers of building materials, 
they may be let alone as long as they do not raise prices 
out of proportion to their necessary costs of production ; 
but we think the State should have powers to deal with 
them if they do so raise prices, and we deplore Mr. 
Chamberlain’s decision to drop Mr. Wheatley’s Bill 


endowing the State with these powers. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Act of 1928 was good enough as far as it went; but it did 


a 


not go far enough, and we are sorry Mr. Chamberlain hy 
coupled his decision to leave the Wheatley Act on th) 
Statute Book with so firm a preconceived conviction thy 
it is bound to fail. Of course it will fail, if it is administer 
in a spirit of confirmed disbelief. 

We must, however, take things as they are. 
Chamberlain is anxious to get houses built, and, within 
the limits of his plan, he will do his best to get them built, 
The business of the local authorities and the public is noy 
to make the best of a bad position, to get the most 
can out of both Acts, and to press Mr. Chamberlain hard, 
especially on the two issues of which he seems least aware— 
town planning and housing in the rural districts. Ifthe loca] 
authorities and the public do their part with promptnes 
and energy, substantial results can be secured, even within 
the restrictive conditions imposed by Mr. Chamberlain's 
overweening faith in the all-sufficiency of private enterprise, 


A GOVERNMENT OF THE RIGHT 
IN GERMANY? 


BERLIN, December 15th, 1924, 


HE German electors have falsified my anticipations 
and even those less optimist than mine. Although 
the parties of the Left have slightly improved on 

their position of May, those of the Right have maintained 
theirs. . If the ambiguous “* Economic Party ”’ is, as would 
now appear, to be counted among the parties of the Right, 
the latter have lost a couple of hundred thousand votes 
and one seat in the Reichstag. Including the Conm- 
munists and the Centre, there are 277 Republicans in a 
Reichstag of 493 members, but the Communists do not 
support the Republic and the Centre seems to be on the 
point of joining a coalition with the Monarchist parties, 
although it fought the election on a Republican platform. 
Moreover, the parliamen deadlock continues. It is 
the reductio ad absurdum of proportional representation. 
An electoral system that makes government impossible 
condemns itself. The experience of Germany shows that 
the representation in Parliament of every little clique o 
faction that can scrape together a few hundred thousand 
votes in an electorate of 38 millions falsifies the verdict 
of the electors. The present British House of Commons, 
in spite of the swollen Conservative majority, will probably 
in practice more accurately reflect the feeling of the 
country than can the German Reichstag, with its eleven 
parties and its interminable backstairs bargains. 
Unfortunately, the only y of the Right that has lost 
is the Fascist—‘* National-Socialist-Freedom ”—party. The 
others have gained. I still think, as I thought in May, 
that the German Nationalists are a much more serious 
danger than the Fascists, and I now think that the German 
People’s party is even more dangerous than the German 
Nationalists, from whom it differs only in being less frank 
and more dishonest. It and the chameleon-Centre are 
mainly responsible for the confusion in German politics. 
In any other country Dr. Stresemann’s shifty but clumsy 
tactics would have ruined his party. It was for that 
reason that I did not expect them to succeed. Is 
have known better. In Germany, as in Heaven, all 
things are possible. There are people who think Dr. 
Stresemann clever. To me he seems “ plump raffiniert, 
but it pays to be “plump raffiniert” in a country where 
so many people are merely “ plump.” : 
The comparative failure of the Democratic Party, which 
has gained only four seats, is the most discouraging “ir 
cumstance. No doubt it suffered from the fact that it 5 
redominantly Jewish, for the simple reason that the 
iberal element in the German middle classes is 
Jewish. The Nationalists appealed strongly to antr 
Semitic prejudice. The result of December 7th com 
the conclusion that I mentioned a fortnight — 
the continued existence of the German Republic = 
chiefly on the working class and the Jews, for the 
of the upper and middle classes are to a great 
Monarchists. 
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December 20, 1924 


This election is a sinister revelation of the temper of 
the German upper and middle classes, who voted for the 
Monarchist parties principally because those parties desire 
the restoration of the military power of Germany with 
a view to a war of revenge. Their talk in private leaves 
no doubt on that point, and on December 7th they showed 
their feeling publicly. Early in the afternoon I was in 
Wittenberg Platz, the centre of the West End of Berlin, 
when there passed several motor-vans of the German 
Nationalist and Fascist parties filled with young men, 
mostly too young to have served in the war. They were 
shouting a song in agaed early in the war, the burden of 
which was that they were going to fight and would soon 
come back with a victory (“‘ Wir ziehen in die Schlacht 
und kommen bald als Sieger zuriick ’’). The large middle- 
class crowd of onlookers greeted the song with frantic 
enthusiasm. ‘There was no pretence that the allusion was 
to the electoral conflict. This corruption of the young is 
one of the worst symptoms. Nearly every youth that I 
met on December 7th whose cap proclaimed him a student 
of a higher school or of the university wore the Monarchist 
colours, the black, white and red. 


A comparison of the figures of December 7th with those 
of 1920 shows what progress militarism has made in 
Germany during the last four years. In 1920 the Labour 

was in round figures 11,000,000, the Democratic poll 
2,200,000, that of the Centre 3,500,000, and the aggregate 
li of all the Monarchist parties 9,200,000. On 
mber 7th the Labour poll was 10,500,000, the Demo- 
cratic poll 1,900,000, the Centre poll 4,100,000, and the 
gate poll of the Monarchist parties 13,000,000. 
Militarist feeling is far stronger than it was when I came 
to Germany two years ago. No doubt M. Poincaré’s policy 
has a great responsibility, but, if it was the sole cause, 
it is strange that the conciliatory policy of the present 
French Government has had so little effect. The truth is 
that the wholesome results of the defeat of Germany 
have worn off, except in the case of those people, happily 
the majority, who were never really militarist. tt is, 
of course, possible that, had the Allies treated Germany 
justly, the effect would have been more lasting. 


There can be no doubt at all that the result of the 
election would have been more favourable to the Republic 
and peace but for the women voters. The votes of men 
and women have again been taken and counted separately 
in several places, and the same tendencies have been 
revealed as in previous elections. Women were the 
majority among the voters for the Centre and the Right, 
men among the voters for the Left. The Centre is pre- 
dominantly a women’s party—probably something fike 
65 per cent. of its voters are women. In Cologne 17,000 
more women than men voted for the Centre. Women’s 
suffrage in a Catholic country or district means in practice 
that every priest has several hundred votes. The results 
inthe places where the votes of the two sexes were separated, 
suggest that women are at least 55 per cent. of the voters 
for the Right, about 45 per cent. of those for the Socialist 
and Democratic parties, and about 40 per cent. of the 
Communist voters. 


Although the election fell short of being a Republican 
victory, it might have been made one by courage and 
decision on the part of the leaders of the Left. They could 
have put an end to equivocations by forcing the ecclesiastical 
politicians of the Centre to declare themselves at once on 
one side or the other and by driving Dr. Stresemann defi- 
nitely over to the Right. The Socialists and Democrats 

proposed the revival of the ‘“ Weimar Coalition ” of 
Ives and the Centre. They would probably have 

the Centre into it and, although these three parties 
together have not a majority—they number 282 in the 
Bentstag— they might have made one. Possibly the 
ew people’s party, which has 19 members, might 
ve been induced to join. The Economie party, whose 

’ are elastic, — have been open to offers, and 
P has 17 members. The benevolent neutrality of the 
=<‘ ts might have been secured b 
OF instance, of all political prisoners—a 
indeed desirable measure. 


the release, 
rmless and 
In any case a threat of 


ee dissolution would have been enough in all pro- 
ree to avert a majority against the Government. 
Voice in all Germany has been lifted in favour of 


this policy—that of the Frankfurter Zeitung, which said on 
December 11th that the revival of the Weimar Coalition, 
although it was a few votes short of a majority, was the 
only solution of the present crisis. “‘ Had it,” said this 
paper, “already been decided on, the intrigues of the 

ple’s party with the German Nationalists could have 

nm overcome. Vigorous action and firm decision on the 
part of the parties of the Left are the only means of 
subduing the ple’s party, not the offer of the Big 
Coalition, which would enable Dr. Stresemann once more 
to pull all the strings.” 

This is what anybody with any political sense would say, 
but nobody else says it. The whole Democratic Press in 
Berlin is for the Big Coalition, and the Socialist and Demo- 
cratic leaders are apparently ready to repeat their blunder 
of August, 1923. fh the election campaign the German 
Aw og Party fought as a monarchist party under the 
black, white and red flag, while the Socialists and Demo- 
crats vehemently attacked that party in general and Dr. 
Stresemann in particular, whom they rightly declared to be 
playing a double game. It is with this man and this party 
that they now propose to co-operate. Yet the Socialist 
leaders know very well that the great majority of the 
Socialist rank and file are opposed to the Big Coalition. If its 
reconstitution did not cause an open split in the Socialist 
party—and that is possible this time—it would greatly 
strengthen the Communists, who have lost less than they 
themselves expected and retained 70 nd cent. of the votes 
that they won from the Socialists in May. If the German 
Socialist leaders were paid by the Third International they 
could hardly act differently. 

It is no pleasure to criticise the leaders of the party on 
which the survival of the German Republic mainly depends, 
but the truth is that, since 1918, whenever the situation 
might have been saved by courage and decision on their 
part, they have been found wanting. In August of last 
year, when they could and should have taken the Govern- 
ment into their own hands, they handed it over to Dr. 
Stresemann. Now they have thrown away another oppor- 
tunity. One is almost forced to think that, even if the 
Socialists had a clear majority in the Reichstag, they would 
propose a Coalition with somebody to escape a 
and have an excuse for doing nothing. They will probably 
not get their Big Coalition, for, even if Dr. Stresemann were 
willing to join it, his party does not seem to be. The Big 
Coalition was as disastrous to the German people’s a 
as to the Socialists and the Democrats. The People’s Party 
has now recovered two-fifths of the million votes that it 
lost in May and does not wish to lose them again. The Bi 
Coalition would, as before, profit the Nationalists as wel 
as the Communists. 

The most likely result of the cowardice of the Socialist 
and Democratic be we is a Coalition Government of the 
Right and the Centre. The Catholic industrial magnates 
are pressing for it, a large majority of the Centre party 
voted for it before the election, and the chances are that 
the vote will be repeated. Dr. Marx is opposed to it, but 
he will give way again, if necessary. Dr. Wirth threatens 
to leave the Centre party if it coalesces with the Right. 
It remains to be seen whether he will carry out his threat. 
Disastrous as a Coalition Government of the Right and the 
Centre, in which the former would inevitably dominate, 
would be to Germany and the world—for it would mean the 
ascendancy of German militarism, however veiled to begin 
with—it would be less disastrous than the Big Coalition, 
which would prolong the equivocal situation of the last 
sixteen months. From every point of view it is desirable 
that Germany should have a Government definitely on one 
side or the other. If the Centre betrays the Republic and 
its electors, by coalescing with the Right, it will suffer for 
it. Moreover, the reaction of a Centre-Right coalition on 
the working-class would probably be such as to produce a 
vigorous movement and force the Socialist leaders to do 
their duty or go. It would consolidate the forces of the 
Left. The Big Coalition would disintegrate them. But 
there will be bad times first. 

I had a letter a couple of days ago from one of the ablest 
publicists in aac who is neither a Jew nor a Socialist 
nor a revolutionary, but a staunch Republican. He wrote : 


The result of the election has made me extremely pessimist— 
not so much the result itself as the spirit that prevails in the parties 
c 
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of the Left. If we had leaders with a will, the thing could, in my 
opinion, be pulled through. Since Say some to be lacking, the 
tendencies are surely going towards the Right. I fear that we are 
already at the turning-point and that what is now coming will not 
be beautiful. The year 1924 promised much, but in the end has 
not kept its promise, and 1925 will therefore be a year of reaction, 


This judgment is, I fear, only too likely to be confirmed 
by events. The present deplorable defalcation of the men 
who might, if they would, prevent the reaction, confirms 
the opinion to which I have long been coming, that what 
is most of all wrong with German politics is lack of character. 
The class that has escaped to the greatest extent from the 
pee demoralisation—which, I suspect, dates from 
ong before the war—is the epee class, which is in every 
way the soundest part of the population. Its failing is, of 
course, excessive docility. Had it known how to give itself 
leaders worthy of it, the German political situation would 
not now be as disquieting as it is. 

Rospert DELL. 


GOMPERS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


F, after the premature report of his death, Samuel 
Gompers had rallied sufficiently to read the earlier 
obituary notices, he could have felt no surprise at 

finding himself the subject of eulogy in the organs of Con- 
servatism and Capital. Gompers and Big Business had 
long been on excellent terms. From 1917 to 1919 the 
Council of National Defence in Washington had known the 
president of the American Federation of Labour as a super- 
patriot. And since the war all 100 per cent. Americans 
had been able to count upon him as one of themselves, 
zealous as any Grand Cyclops or Imperial Wizard of the 
Ku Klux Klan to protect the United States against the 
corruption of British “radicalism” or the revolution 
working up from Slavic depths. The head of the largest 
trade union federation in the world was one of the founders 
of the National Civic Federation, a powerful and notorious 
anti-Labour body. As such, and otherwise, he was a pillar 
of the existing industrial system. 

One month only before his death, at the age of seventy- 
four, Samuel Gompers was re-elected president of the 
American Federation of Labour. This post, with a single 
interval of twelve months, he had held since 1882. There 
is no reason to suppose that if he had lived to be eighty, or a 
hundred, the Federation would have permitted itself the 
pleasure of choosing another president. The rebellious 
section made its assault upon the autocrat at every annual 
convention. It was regularly beaten off. No one, pre- 
sumably, believed that Samuel Gompers was indispensable 
as director of the Federation. But he stood for a concep- 
tion and a policy, of which his yearly election was the 
steady reassertion. A victory for the anti-Gompers forces 
would have meant the breaking of a hard tradition. 

The life-work of Samuel Gompers was a substantial 
achievement. When he began as a trade union organiser 
the world of American industry was in a state of savagery. 
The mental condition of the employing class was not 
materially different from that which prevailed in England 
when Francis Place engineered the repeal of the Combination 
Acts a century ago. In 1869 a Labour leader, with a posi- 
tive class-wer philosophy, had founded the Noble Order of 
the Knights of Labour—a grand name, as Matthew Arnold 
would have said, without the grand thing. In theory, it 
was comprehensive, and derived from Robert Owen ; its 
tactics were governed by a belief in continual strikes. They 
were marked by violence, and as a matter of course they 
failed. Gompers believed in what he called the trade union 
pure and simple. In other words, he was a craft unionist, 
and nothing else. The Owenite notion of a union of all 
workers, later to confront him in the menacing slogan of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, seemed to him a 
poisonous idea. It was part of the great heresy of Socialism, 





ee 


which he fought at every turn as the worst enemy of th 
American working man. The Socialists and the LWW 
were, as he believed, mostly New Americans, immigrants 
drawn from those European peoples which were the breeding. 
ground of revolution. With such Gompers would hay 
nothing to do. His self-chosen task was to organise th 
workmen of the older American stocks, and first of all th 
skilled trades: from which it naturally followed thg 
his Federation became the organised bourgeoisie of wag. 
earners. Gompers was no believer in strikes. He was, 
politician: he believed in tactics. Hence he gained, with 
a large public, a reputation as a conciliator. But if yw 
have in mind the three parties in American industry—th 
employers’ corporations, the unions of skilled worker, 
and the mass of unskilled immigrant and negro labourers— 
we shall have no difficulty in seeing what negotiation and 
conciliation, as practised by Gompers, amounted to. Th 
wide spaces of America made transport, of necessity, a vital 
and ever-present problem. Questions of business and 
labour came naturally to be expressed in railroad terms: 
hence we have the saying, “ all that the traffic can bear,” 
meaning the combined demand upon the consumer-publie 
of the employer-corporations and the Gompers federation, 
A deal between the two dominant powers—that, in a word, 
was the Gompers method. 

There are two aspects in particular of his policy that have 
been incessantly debated ever since the beginning of his 
forty-years’ régime. The first is his stand against indepen- 
dent political action on the part of organised Labour. 
Not that his Federation was without its political programme, 
It was for the legal eight-hours’ day, for the fullest sanitary 
and other protective laws, for child-labour laws, and, 
needless to say, it was united in opposition to the penalising 
of Trade Unions and strike-breaking by law-court injunction. 
But the idea of a political Labour Party received no quarter 
from Gompers. His political sense was satisfied with the 
American two-party system, which, he argued, was the best 
possible system for securing the attention of the Legislature 
to the claims of Labour. The Federation gave its support 
to such candidates as were deemed to be most favourable 
to Labour ; but, as a matter of fact, Gompers himself was 
so strongly inclined to the Democratic Party that he was 
counted as about the most powerful Democrat in the 
country. It should, however, be remarked that the 
official non-party attitude could not be enforced upon the 
unions affiliated to the Federation. In recent years several 
of the State Federations—for instance, Illinois—have 
decided upon political action; while in the farther West 
the Farmer-Labour combination would have made 10 
headway at all without the co-operation of State Federations 
of Trade Unionists. Such regional ventures must often 
have been an embarrassment, or an affront, to Gompers; 
but he was well aware that his control of the centralised 
machine could be maintained only so long as a large measute 
of local freedom was allowed to Labour groups. Moreover, 
the Presidential election of last month involved an inter 
esting complication. Senator La Follette, the Progressive 
candidate, relied to a large extent upon the support of 
organised Labour. In his own tract of the Middle West that 
support was essential to him, and his campaign tour of the 
Eastern States implied the same thing. For once, 
Central Executive of the American Federation of Labout 
formally endorsed a political candidature, in the person of 
the candidate of the Third Party. We may guess that 
Gompers did not approve ; and on polling day the Labour 
voters left Mr. La Follette in the lurch. The official 
repentance was not delayed. At the Federation’s annual 
convention the customary non-party resolution was 
a plain intimation that Gompers had, at his final appearance, 
reasserted his authority. 

The other debatable aspect of the Gompers policy is mor 
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‘nteresting and significant. Notwithstanding his unusual 


qualities, and the magnitude of his accomplishment, 
there was little in him of what Europe would recognise 


4s Labour statesmanship. The Federation as he has left 
it is by no means inclusive. It does not comprise all the 
great American Unions. The famous Railroad Brotherhoods 
for example, are mainly outside. It is their leaders who 
have been working out the schemes of organisation and 
control upon which in some way or other the United States 
will be compelled to proceed if the chaos of railroad admini- 
stration is to be transcended. Again, the Federation 
has had no part in the noteworthy successes of Trade Union 
organisation and policy in America during the past ten 
years. The most remarkable of those successes have been 
achieved in the clothing trades, which are to-day a very 
laboratory of social invention and experiment. But Sidney 
Hillman and his colleagues in the remarkable Amalgamated 
Society of Garment Workers have had to struggle year 
after year against the unremitting enmity of the Gompers 
machine. ‘There is no more curious fact in connection with 
Gompers’ relationship to American Trade Unionism as 
a whole than the fact that his own trade, the cigar-makers, 
is organised to the extent only of about 25 per cent. The 
Federation has, moreover, strikingly failed to win over 
the mobile armies of Western Labour as well as the immi- 
gant masses of the great centres. There is no feud in 
the European Labour world so ferocious as the feud between 
the A.F.L. and the IL.W.W. That, of course, was inevitable, 
and Gompers is not to be blamed for it. But it is otherwise 
when we come to consider the failure of the Federation 
to grapple with the terrible problem of the mines. The 
Chicago stockyards and the steel towns of Pennsylvania may 
equally be cited as evidence of the weakness of the Gompers 
policy. The stockyards were organised by a Chicago 
Labour leader, John Fitzpatrick, in patent defiance of the 
Gompers plan, for it could not be done without bringing 
in the raw immigrants and the negroes. As for the steel 
industry, it includes members of twenty-four separate 
craft Unions, but offers no basis at all so far for an industrial 
Union. When, in 1919, a then prominent member of the 
Federation, William Z. Foster, organised a historic, though 
futile, strike of the steel workers against the 12-hour 
day and the seven-day week, the general conviction among 
the unskilled was that the Federation had “let the Hunkies 
down”—or, as we should say, that the Gompers power 
had not been put behind the strike, because then the claim 
of the immigrant worker to equal rights would have been 
virtually acknowledged. 

One need say nothing upon the irony of the circumstance 
that the American Federation of Labour is by title an 
international body. Its remarkable architect was born 
in East London and belonged to the race that is international 
by tradition and suffering. In England, at the close of the 
war, he furnished our people with a surprising illustration 
of the shaping force of environment. He was as American 
as Senator Lodge. 


THE RETURN OF CHRISTMAS 


F you look down the advertisement columns of the 
papers of the rich just now, you will see an extra- 
ordinary number of appeals for charity. You will 

see an appeal that runs : 

A Howory Curisrmas.—As you plan your Merry Christmas, gi 

& thought to oo poor Slum Kiddies, who will have no st 

no » no ithout id. i - 

mother a 2,107 Bo party wi your ai Be a Fairy God 
Another charity advertises : 


Joy at Yuletide for hundreds of poverty-stricken East-End 


a can be ensured by sending a gift for Christmas cheer and 


** A Hungry Christmas ” is the heading of another appeal, 
which goes on : 

Won’t you help, Father Christmas, to fill the ragged, 
empty stockings ? We want to provide Christmas parties and 
gifts from Christmas-trees for 10,000 of our half-starved slum 
children . . . 

Your gift will mean food for hungry bodies, fire for coalless 
grates, Christmas trees and full stockings for the Children of 
Poverty. 


The appeal of the Infants’ Hospital runs: 
Wuat can You Do wits £30 ? 
You can Save AN InrANnT’s Lire! 
Waat FINER Girt ror CurisTMas? 
Lower down in the same columns we read: 
BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT.—Rope exquisitely graduated 
semi-cultured Pearls, synthetic diamond emerald clasp ; £20. 
And lower still a jeweller asks : 
Way Keer Useiess JEwELLERY 1—We pay highest cash prices, 
£1 to £10,000, for diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, etc. 

Many people, on reading such a strange assortment of 
appeals in the same columns, become cynical, especially if 
they are not rich—not even rich enough to afford a rope of 
semi-cultured pearls, which, Heaven knows, should be 
within the reach of all. Few of us, unless we are rich, can 
be quite fair to the rich nowadays. We quarrel with their 
luxury and suspect their charity. We doubt if a heart of 
gold can really beat behind a gold watch-chain, and we tell 
ourselves that the very charities of the rich are merely a 
sort of conscience-money to keep the still small voice as still 
and as small as possible during the few swift years that 
separate the cradle from the grave. I simply cannot believe 
this. I feel perfectly sure that these appeals for food for 
hungry bodies, fires for coalless grates, and Christmas 
stockings for poor children are appeals to something good in 
human beings and not to something mean and despicable. 
The division of human beings into rich and poor is a division, 
not according to virtue, but according to money, and 
Gilbert’s comparison between the hearts that beat in 
Berkeley Square and in Seven Dials was as true as it was 
amusing. Even if all the charity of the rich were the result 
of a bad conscience, we should have to remember that a 
man with a bad conscience is more virtuous than a man with 
no conscience at all. Thousands of men and women will 
read those appeals without being incited to any act of 
charity. Thousands of others will see in their imagi- 
nations the picture of a child made happier with a toy, an 
orange and some sweets in its stocking on Christmas 
morning, and will hasten to send gifts. It is scarcely dis- 
putable that the motive that leads a rich man to do an act 
of kindness is exactly the same as the motive that leads a . 
poor man to do an act of kindness. In each case there is an 
overflow of a perfectly normal emotion—a wish that we 
could all be happy during our brief stay under the sun and 
moon and even that other people could be almost as happy as 
we should like to be ourselves. In many people this emotion 
is greatly intensified every year at the approach of 
Christmas Day. During the rest of the year they resign 
themselves more or less to what they imagine is the iron 
rule of life—the rule of self-interest. But, suddenly, in the 
very middle of the season of cold and darkness, the air 
becomes bright with the vision of the golden rule—which is 
the rule of charity. It may be only an illusion, but it is an 
illusion that visits both slum and palace, and men, women 
and children, while they share it, are to be counted happy. 

Human beings undoubtedly behave like hypocrites, but 
they are not nearly such hypocrites as they look. Their 
actions contradict each other, and most of them drive an 
uneasy tandem, with self-indulgence and unselfishness 
pulling different ways. We do not need to be very rich in 
order to be victims of this conflict of impulses. We need 
only be ordinarily human. Besides, we may as well be 
frank about the matter and admit that far more of us are 
rich than are willing to confess it. There are rich men in 
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the working and lower-middle as well as in the upper-middle 
and upper classes. Every man is rich in so far as he is able 
to afford more than the bare necessaries of life. I do not 
mean to suggest that the luxuries are not as necessary as 
the necessaries to a full and happy existence. But to be 
rich is to possess superfluities, and every man who possesses 
a superfluous ten-shilling note is in the rich man’s eternal 
dilemma, with selfishness and unselfishness offering him 
their rival solutions. I myself have been rich on a two- 
shilling-piece, and I have no doubt I spent it, as the worst 
sort of rich man spends his money, on myself. I am 
emotionally all in favour of charity, but I very seldom find 
myself performing a charitable action. When I read the 
Christmas appeals in the papers, I am deeply moved— 
moved, indeed, almost to lachrymosity. But how 
often have I ever denied myself a ride in a taxi-cab in order 
to send the money I saved to buy a toy or a place at a party 
for a slum child ? Never once that I can remember. Not 
that I am a lavish indulger in taxicabs, but, in plain fact, 
I spend far more of my superfluous shillings on making myself 
happy than on making other people happy. Hence, com- 
paratively poor though I am, I cannot reasonably accuse 
of hypocrisy the rich man who, on reading an appeal for 
toys and parties and Christmas-trees for poor children, sits 
down and writes a cheque. His mood is, in itself, a divine 
mood. It is the positive of the mood of which the super- 
lative was once in the world’s history found in a widow who 
gave away her whole fortune of three-farthings to those who 
had none. 

The question whether the rich have the right to be so 
rich as some of them are is, of course, an entirely separate 
thing from the question whether the charities of the rich 
on the whole are a form of conscious or unconscious 
hypocrisy. It seems unlikely that the conscience of man- 
kind will acquiesce much longer in the inequalities of class 
and comfort that so many people still regard as no less the 
result of a natural law than the procession of the stars. 
When once men accepted the principle of equality before 
the law, they opened the door to equality of opportunity, 
but equality of opportunity is in practice impossible in a 
world in which a man can still by perfectly legal means 
become as rich as Rockefeller. Already many others 
besides Socialists are in revolt against the unfair profit, and 
denunciations of those who are called “ profiteers ” are as 
common among the middle classes as in working-class 
houses. The question that disturbs many men’s minds at 
present is whether the abolition of the unfair profit and the 
transition to a more equal world can be effected in that 
charitable spirit which can alone create an equal world. 
On both sides in politics we see men at the extremes who 
regard the history of mankind as the history of an inevitable 
class-war—a war between greed and greed, between the 
greed of the few who know how to use their power and the 
greed of the many who have hitherto been ignorant how to 
use theirs. This, I am sure, is a misreading of history. 
It is to regard the cloth of society as though it were all warp 
and to neglect the weft as though it had no part in the 
scheme. Cloth is not made in this way. Society in such 
circumstances could not have endured. Across the warp 
of selfishness there has been eternally running the weft of 
unselfishness, and without this men could not have lived in 
any kind of society even under a Tsar or a Roman Emperor. 
No doubt the extremists on both sides of politics would 
attribute all the greed to their opponents, and would claim 
that their own side was acting in self-defence against the 
wickedness of greedy men. The fact remains, however, 
that any political gospel, however reasonable or however 
noble, can easily be presented so as to be an incitement to 
greed rather than to the service of mankind. It does not 


much matter what you call your creed—whether Conser- 
vative or Liberal or Socialist—if it is not first of all an 


~_— 


incitement to disinterestedness. All the figures in hj 
that the world has loved and gone on loving have been dis. 
interested men and women. However self-seeking our oy, 
lives may be—and we have certainly very little tin. 
to seek anything else—we can no more help admiring self. 
sacrifice or any other form of unselfishness than we can help 
admiring a bright summer day. Every man has his ow 
roll of honour in his mind. With one it contains the name 
of the saints and martyrs, with another the names of th 
great reformers, with another the names of men who died 
for their country in wars, with another the names of mep 
and women who died for their country in revolutions, Jy 
one form or another, however, the appeal of disinterested. 
ness is universal, and I doubt if any rational being ever 
admired Judas Iscariot. The only people who have ever 
spoken well of Judas Iscariot are those who believed thst 
he betrayed his Master, not for thirty pieces of silver, but 
in order to hasten the revelation of the divinity of Jesus to 
the world at large. 

Men, indeed, would not still be celebrating Christmas jf 
the worship of unselfishness were not a very deep and 
ineradicable part of their natures. All the general chari- 
tableness and good nature of the season is not mere senti- 
mentalism. It is a simple expression of a simple human 
desire—the desire to escape, if only for an hour, from the 
slum of selfishness and to enjoy the only freedom that is 
ultimately possible toa human being under the sun. Weall 
know this, and we may as well admit it, even amid the orgy of 
sentimentalism that takes place annually at this time of 
year when so many journalists sit down to write articles 
about Christmas. Y. ¥, 


Correspondence 


IN DEFENCE OF GERMAN WOMEN 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Although your reply to the correspondents, whom a 
statement of fact on my part has so unaccountably excited, 
accurately describes my position, I ask your permission to say 
something on this matter, since it involves certain general 
considerations of some importance. As you rightly say, I 
do not for a moment condemn the German women in question, 
whose conduct floes not in the least shock me. As for insulting 
them, your correspondents have done that. To apply the 
term “ prostitute ” to a woman because she has a lover without 
being married is worse than an insult—it is an outrage. Would 
your correspondents describe George Eliot and George Sand a 
** prostitutes ”’ ? 

I would suggest to your correspondents that they should ty 
to restrain their emotions and sort out their ideas. There are 
two views of marriage—one is that it is a sacrament, the other 
that it is a civil contract. The Catholic Church, which holds 
the former, logically forbids divorce (at least, in theory) and 
declares sexual relations outside marriage to be sinful. | 
respect that view without sharing it, but I cannot respect the 
muddle-headed position which denies the premisses of the 
Catholic Church and accepts its conclusions. If marriage 5 
a civil contract, the idea that there is any moral difference 
between those who legally register their union and those who 
do not is an absurdity. Here I am at one with the Catholie 
Church which holds a civil marriage to be no marriage at all. 
I do not mean to imply that marriage should be abolished 
and that we should have only “ free love.’ There are 
reasons for legal recognition of sexual unions, especially from 
the point of view of the children, but those reasons are 
utilitarian. 

To come to the particular case of Germany, it is true that 
during the inflation period what is called “ clandestine pros 
tution” became deplorably prevalent, for economic reasons 
Wages and salaries were paid in an unstable currency and, 
even had they been stable, they were so low as to be ins 
for the barest existence. In these circumstances many Wome? 
and girls, without abandoning their work, sold themselves 
when they could to supplement their miserable earnings. When 
I visited Berlin in December, 1921, the streets at night wer 
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full of women, many of whom—perhaps the majority—were 
‘ not professional prostitutes. They even waited at the 
doors of the hotels in the hope of catching men as they went 
in or out. It was a heartrending spectacle. Even some girls 
of formerly well-to-do upper middle-class families, who had 
been compelled by the depreciation of the mark to earn a living, 
githough they did not go on the streets, practised clandestine 
prostitution. What the number of such girls was, I do not 
know—it may have been small—but I do know that there were 
some. With the stabilisation of the currency there has been an 
immense improvement in this mattter. Low as wages and 
salaries still are, they are at least stable, and they are on an 
average five or six times as high in gold value as at the beginning 
of 1928, whereas the cost of living is about four times as high. 
It is only too possible that some of the women have continued 
by habit or taste the practices into which they were driven 
by necessity, but the amount of clandestine prostitution is 
certainly enormously reduced and the aspect of the streets of 
Berlin is quite changed. 
It was not, however, to this that I referred in the incriminated 
passage, but to something which, as you have said, is not 
itution and bears no resemblance to prostitution. I do 
not believe that anybody knowing Germany could sincerely 
deny what I said. In the great majority of cases the male 
friend belongs to the girl’s own class. The two regard them- 
selves as engaged—as “‘ Braiitigam” and “ Braut ”’—and the 
girl often wears the wedding-ring on her left hand, which is 
the sign of betrothal in Germany—married women wear it on 
the right hand. They usually have at least a vague idea of 
marrying some time or other, and they often do marry 
eventually. Sometimes the engagement is broken off and each 
finds another companion. I see no reason to suppose that these 
girls are any the worse as wives and mothers for their experience, 
any more than the girls in every village in every country who 
act in the same way. They may even be the better. George 
Meredith once proposed that all marriages should be for a 
limited number of years, and terminable at the end of the 
period by either party. It would come to much the same 


A minority of young women, whose occupation gives them 
the opportunity, have male friends belonging to a class socially 
above their own. No doubt this is less satisfactory, for the 
wiion is unlikely to be permanent or to lead to marriage, but 
it does not at all necessarily mean that the girls drift into 
prostitution. They never do, so long as they stick to their 
work. A case, which is of course very exceptional, came to 
my knowledge only a few days ago, although I know neither of 
the two persons concerned. It is that of a girl who sells in a 
good but small shop in Berlin and whose friend is a rich man. 
She earns 100 marks a month and goes to work in a fur coat 
that cost perhaps £100—but she goes to work, whereas she 
could, if she chose, live in luxury and idleness. That girl is 
not at all likely ever to become a prostitute. She may quite 
well eventually marry. 

Since it seems that these girls have to be defended against 
their own sex, I will plead extenuating circumstances. In the 
first place, the war has caused a great deficiency of young 
men, with the result that many girls cau never find a husband. 
In the second place, there have been—although they are now 
; ing—great material difficulties in the way of marriage 
in Germany for the great majority of the population. There 
is the difficulty—it was for long almost an impossibility—of 
finding a home, other than furnished rooms, which are expensive 
and uncomfortable. There is the difficulty—again, in many 
cases an impossibility—of finding the money to buy the simplest 
; ®, even if an unfurnished dwelling can be found. Is 
it surprising that so many engaged couples have anticipated 
the Marriage ceremony, and is it really very shocking ? 

, unions are not peculiar to Germany. I venture 
to think that they exist to some extent even in virtuous England. 

Y certainly do in many other countries, for example in 
Paris, where about 25 per cent. of the children born are 

few , and, quite apart from temporary or casual liaisons, 
* kw hundred thousand couples live together without being 
= with the intention—not of course always fulfilled— 
‘making their union permanent. Far from increasing prostitu- 
tion, such conditions are more likely to have the opposite result. 
} years ago a certain English religious newspaper published 
flaming article on the immorality of one of the Scandinavian 
‘ountries, where “ free love” was said to be rampant and the illegi- 
timacy rate exceptionally high. An English chaplain living in the 
the y concerned wrote to the paper that the facts given in 
pe eg were substantially true, but the writer had forgotten 

itution was almost unknown. For his part, 
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said the chaplain, he was not prepared to say whether the 
country in question or England was really the more moral. 
Of course, there is plenty of prostitution in Paris and Berlin, 
but in Paris at any rate the patrons of the prostitutes are 
chiefly foreigners and provincials. 

One cause of liaisons between young men and girls of an inferior 
social class is our detestable snobbery. So long as young men 
are brought up to think, as they are at any rate in France and 
Germany, that they must never in any circumstances marry 
a girl not of their own class, such liaisons will continue. 

The chief cause of prostitution is no doubt economic, but 
there are others, and among them is the false conception of 
sexual morality which makes no distinction between prostitu- 
tion and extra-matrimonial sexual relations. Many a girl has 
gone on the streets because she had had an illegitimate child 
and had been taught that she was therefore already “ ruined ” 
or “lost” or “ fallen.” This conception is to a great extent 
kept up by what I may call the Trade Union of Honest Women. 
An English essayist of the last century said—I forget his exact 
words—that the time of the wise was chiefly occupied in 
repairing the mischief done by the good. There is no sphere 
of which that is more true than that of sexual relations. 

The letters of your correspondents have confirmed my belief 
that we need a new theory of sexual morality. We are in a 
transition period, in which the old morality has to a great 
extent gone and there is as yet nothing to take its place. 
Naturally, the result is unsatisfactory. The old structure of 
sexual morality is breaking down because its foundations have 
been destroyed. It was based on theological principles no 
longer accepted by the majority of people, especially young 
people. Deprived of its theological basis, it becomes a meaning- 
less and, indeed, mischievous superstition.—Yours, etc., 

Ropert DE.t. 


THE SUDAN AND THE LEAGUE 


To the Editor of Tut New StraTesMAN. 


Sir,—The question of a League mandate for the Sudan is 
one of far-reaching importance. It goes far beyond the immedi- 
ate issue. In those foreign countries short of land for colonial 
development—notably Germany and Italy—there is a strong 
feeling that large areas of undeveloped land, such as the Sudan, 
should be opened up freely to all nations alike. If the British 
Empire, with its immense tracts of uninhabited territory, is 
kept as a preserve for Anglo-Saxons, and not treated as land 
held in trust for the common good, there will be a growth of 
feeling against this country which may become very serious. 
After all, the amount of land in British possession is so dispro- 
portionately great in comparison with the actual number of 
British subjects and settlers that its mere area tends to cramp 
other nations and to make them jealous of our too extensive 
possessions. 

In Germany, as I can testify by numerous conversations with 
representative persons in all walks of life, there is great resent- 
ment at the loss of the German colonies, and a lively sense of 
injustice, in view of the fact that forty million British have 
many millions of square miles of territory as yet almost unde- 
veloped, while Germany, with a far larger and more rapidly 
growing population, has no land for colonial development. 
This is a very dangerous situation, menacing the peace of 
Europe. 

The tension would be eased if large tracts of land could be 
opened up through the League. The impression that the 
British aim at a purely selfish monopoly of territory would be 
removed, and the whole status of the League greatly streng- 
thened. The prevailing impression in German circles is that 
the League is not much more than an instrument of Allied 
Imperialism, aiming at the stabilisation of the one-sided settle- 
ment of Versailles. What is needed is a gesture of a truly 
disinterested nature un the part of the League—something that 
would make the Germans say: The League is, after all, the 
friend of humanity ; it is genuinely trying to create fair con- 
ditions for all peoples alike. 

There can be no peace without the definite conciliation of 
Germany, which will now grow more powerful year by year. 
The German people must be made to feel, not by speeches, 
but by deeds, that the League is really trying to create peace. 
And nothing could more promote this end than an attempt to 
provide land for those peoples who are now hemmed in and 
deprived of equal opportunities of development.—Yours, etc., 

Meyrick Boors. 

Essen-Ruhr. 

December 9th. 
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KENYA 
To the Editor of Tae New StTaTesMAn. 

Srr,—The reviewer of Dr. Leys’ Kenya, in speaking of Christi- 
anity and Islam “in East Africa generally,” remarks that, “of 
course,” the former “does not mean, as we know and the 
Africans know, brotherhood in any practical sense.” May I, 
as “‘a regular reader,’ be allowed to make two comments on 
this insinuation—in support of which no evidence is offered ? 
In the first place, I should have thought it was a truism to say 
that, whatever the failings of English Christianity may be, 
the religion of the vast majority of English missionaries in 
Africa was intensely concerned to translate the Christian dectrine 
of fellowship into practice and conduct. Has your reviewer 
ever heard, by chance, of the late Bishop of Zanzibar? If he 
has, will he name anyone, living or dead, with a more passionate 
longing for social justice for the black man ? On your reviewer’s 
own showing, it was “a strong protest from the leaders of the 
religious bodies in East Africa,” together with certain articles 
in THe NEw STATESMAN, which compelled the Colonial Secretary 
“to take notice of the ugly facts”’ of compulsory labour two 
years ago. 

Secondly, if neither Islam nor Christianity provides the 
necessary spiritual dynamic for the justice at present denied 
to the Africans in Kenya, will your reviewer tell us where it is 
to be found? As a Christian I should myself, of course, argue 
that such a dynamic spiritual force is provided only by Christian 
ethical ideals—which are not the less Christian because they are 
not always so described.—Yours, etc., 

December 13th. 


THE BOB-CHERRYING PORCUPINE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I think I may claim, without extravagant boasting, 
to be a fairly well-read man, most of the clichés and allusions I 
come across in my daily reading I understand without too 
frequent reference to Brewster. Even when I do not fully 
understand I know where I can put my hand on the solution 
of the riddle and lazily pass by on the other side letting it go 
at that. But Mr. H. Warre Cornish’s allusion to saving “** porcu- 
pines the trouble of bob-cherrying at door handles” quite 
stumps me. What does he mean ? 

I marvel at the number of illiterate people I see reading books 
whose allusiveness is one of their best features, the greater 
part of which must pass high over their heads. I suppose they 
get a measure of enjoyment from the rest.—Yours, etc., 

Wallasey. F. J. N. 


IODINE IN IRISH SEA MOSS 


To the Editor of Tue New StraTEsMAN. 


Sir,—The valuable article on Iodine by Dr. J. A. Goodfellow 
on December 6th throws an interesting light on the edible sea- 
weed found on the West Coast of Ireland and known as Carrigheen 
moss. This moss is an old-fashioned household remedy in the 
south. It is used for coughs and colds, made into a hot drink 
with honey and lemon-juice ; and dissolved in milk it is a valuable 
invalid food, especially in such cases as gastric ulcers. It has, 
apparently, a somewhat similar effect to rennet upon milk, 
and produces a milk jelly something between a blanc-mange 
and a junket. The undoubted curative properties may be due 
to iodine. 

There are two or three other kinds of edible seaweeds sold 
as food in Ireland, but this is the only one, I believe, that 
is used medicinally.—Yours, etc., 

J. T. Kincstey Tarpey. 

83 Buckingham Mansions, N.W.6. 


THE NEED FOR PUBLICITY 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In Mr. Stephen’s interesting letter, with the object 
of which I am in entire sympathy, he makes a most astonishing 
reference to publishers. He says : 


Unlike other publishers, the Government’s duty does not 
end with the printing of books and pamphlets, nor are its 
aims thus attained ; the question of publicity and distribution 
is equally important. 

The inference is that the duty of an ordinary publisher ends 
with the printing of the books. I wish it did, for it would make 
publishing a very simple business, The question of publicity 
and distribution is not only equally important, but more 
important. Probably Mr. Stephen meant “ Like other 
publishers ” instead of “ Unlike.’”’—Yours, etce., 

STANLEY UNWIN. 


Cyrit E. Hupson. 





Miscellany 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
COMPOSER 


N the course of his remarks at one of the recey: 
Children’s Orchestral Concerts, Dr. 
Sargent, in speaking of John Sebastian Bach 

referred to him as the world’s greatest composer, 
I am not one of those whom any attempt at hierarchi 
the great infuriates. To me it is an amusing pastime 
in the practice of which much may be learned. Also, 
while categories are still made the hierarchy of artists 
has as good a claim to our attention as any othe 
classification. But when I heard this plausible byt 
preposterous statement I nearly rose in my seat and 
protested. But I remembered in time the pedagogic 
theory that the minds of children must not be confused 
by presenting them with contradictory ideas; 0 | 
refrained, reflecting that anyhow ninety per cent. of 
the children there when they grew up wall not know 
the difference between Bach and Beethoven and would 
probably never listen to either. However, we are not 
concerned with them; but with the ten per cent, 
and in my present mood I feel that a more outrageous 
statement than Dr. Sargent’s was never made by 
man. 

It is a sound instinct that prevents our measuring a 
man’s value wholly by his achievements, but there is 
always the temptation among specialists to overpraise 
the supreme virtuoso in the specialist’s own department 
at the expense of greater but less accomplished crafts. 
men. There is no doubt that as a craftsman Bach is 
supreme in the world of music, but—and this is a very 
big “ but” indeed !—he attains this supremacy by a 
sacrifice, the sacrifice of never attempting more t 
he can do. If you compare the Grosse Fuge in B flat 
major, Op. 188, by Beethoven, with any of Bach's 
great Fugues you will probably be tempted to declare 
that Beethoven was a complete bungler. The Gross 
Fuge is like a giant cracker that simply won't go off, 
while nearly all Bach’s Fugues are dazzling rockets that 
soar easily and explode exactly at the zenith, curving 
beautifully into a glittering cascade. And if Fugues 
were merely crackers there might be no more to be said! 
But I would willingly give all Bach’s Fugues, beautiful 
and wonderful as the best of them are, for the Fugue 
in the last movement of the Beethoven Sonata in A flat 
major, Op. 110, the Fugue in the Hammerklavie 
Sonata and the Grosse Fuge. Why? Well, partly 
because I feel that Beethoven is attempting in his later 
works to do something much bigger than Bach ever 
attempted ; and, secondly, even if we concede that he 
has not always completely reached what he was trying 
to reach, his half-successful struggles are more poignail, 
more valuable, more suggestive and perhaps—contre 
dictory as this may seem—more expressive than Bach's 
complete successes. This may appear to be & dan- 
gerous doctrine, but it must be remembered when lis: 
tening to the Grosse Fuge that we are not listening to 
an unproven artist: we are listening to the man W 
wrote the smooth-flowing Arietta to the Sonata 1. 
minor, Op. 111, which is as fine a piece of workmanship 
as anything Bach ever wrote, besides being immeasur 
ably superior from the highest musical point of view 
to all but a few of Bach’s instrumental compositions. 

There emerges from Beethoven’s music a hums 
personality so striking, so remarkable that until we 
are confronted with another of equal sensitivents 
range and profundity of feeling we cannot but acknow 
ledge Beethoven as pre-eminent among a 
What emerges from the music of Bach ? The imp 4 
sion, not of a man, but of a machine, a machine 
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making music, and the most perfect machine that has 
ever yet been invented. Of h the man we know 
nothing from his music, except that he wrote music as 
other men wind up their watches. Note that it is an 
entirely different impression from that made by Shakes- 

, whom also we do not know. We do not know 
Eeskespeare because of his all-embracing catholicity. 
He is a dramatic artist who creates such a diversity of 
character that we do not know exactly where to find 
him; but nevertheless we know more about the elusive 
Shakespeare than we know about the matter-of-fact 
Bach. We know, for example, from the early poems, 
and from the Sonnets that Shakes was of an 
extreme sensuous sensibility. All that we know of 
Bach is that he had three wives. And he seems to have 
been completely content with each of them. As an 
example of the highest contemporary morality Bach is 
su e. I cannot imagine anything more moral 
than to have three wives in proper chronological order, 
with no overlapping and to live in absolute content 
with each. 

But I submit that we know nothing of Bach except 
facts and that these facts are of a deadly uninteresting- 
ness. Why is it that a machine, however complex, 
ingenious and successful, is nevertheless lifeless ? 
Because, I imagine, it is perfectly adapted to its function. 
Its “ function ” is the machine. In a logical sense the 
machine is the analysis, the extension of the function. 
And there it ends. It is completely self-contained, it 
has no latent powers, no possibilities of development. 
The poorest specimen of a man is more valuable than 
the finest machine because in him are latent potenti- 
alities, an endless succession of machines. Now, my 
argument is that, compared with Beethoven, Bach is a 
machine. Beethoven was a congeries of desires, feel- 
ings, reachings outward and imaginings that simply 
did not exist in Bach. Or if they did exist no hint of 
them was revealed in his music. It is, of course, im- 
— to say of any man exactly what possibilities 
ie hidden within him. They may not be revealed 
until the third and fourth generation. But as an artist, 
as a musician, we can speak definitively ; and of Bach 
as an artist, as a musician we can say: “ Prodigious 
prestidigitator, there is nothing to be found in thee!” 

The most impressive of all Bach’s creations was 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, born in 1710, when John 
Sebastian was twenty-five years old. There is a 
musical encyclopedia which gives the following salient 
facts about ilhelm Friedemann. He was John 
Sebastian’s “‘ eldest and most gifted son”; he had a 
aoa general education, “ excelling in mathematics ” ; 

made a great impression as an “‘ extraordinary player 
and a powerful composer,” but—and we are told this 
in a tone that fully suggests how deplorable it was—he 
finally lost “‘ place and repute through boorish manners 
and growing dissipation.” What became of him is 
but partially known. He made two or three efforts to 
regain recognition but died in disgrace and poverty— 

a@ umque instance in the whole Bach circle.” 

I have put the kernel of this description in italics. 
I have heard some of Friedemann Bach’s music—much 
of it is lost !—and it made a deep impression; but why 
Was Friedemann Bach wasted? He was wasted I 
fancy because, instead of being a natural development 
of J. S. Bach, he was an irregular irruption of starved 
and impoverished tendencies and faculties. Faculties 
60 long suppressed (“‘ a unique instance’) in the Bach 

y of pious, self-satisfied, narrow, conventional 

t Germans that, when at last they burst out 

upon the world, they were too isolated to be able to 
produce their proper effect. It is in the combination 
of opposing virtues that the greatest artists excel, 
and if John Sebastian had included the temperament 
_ powers of Wilhelm Friedemann in his own organisa- 
on, instead of expelling them as a foreign body in the 


person of his “ disgraceful "’ son, then John Sebastian 
would undoubtedly have been what he, is undoubtedly 
not, “the world’s greatest composer.” 

John Sebastian is really a case for Freud, Jung and 
other amateurs of psychology. For me, as an artist 
and musician, I must confess he is a colossal bore. I 
am as ready as anyone to grow ecstatic over his aston- 
ishing output. But then I could watch for hours at 
Wembley the cunning, flawless, tireless, impeccable 
machines turning bags of formless flour into shapely 
loaves, perfectly wrapped up in delightful transparent 
paper. But nothing could make me admire the man 
who turned out 300 Lutheran Cantatas each exactly 
like the other, and as for calling him the world’s greatest 
composer, well, really, Dr. Sargent, if you do that again 
I shall get up and make a speech. 

W. J. Turner. 


BOOKS AT THE ZOO 


BOUGHT a large parcel of books with a view 
Of improving the minds of the beasts at the 
Zoo 


I offered James Joyce to a young hippopotamus 

** Beat it,”’ he blushed, “‘ you can skip O, the lot of us.”’ 

Down in the mud he sank, rude I thought very; 

The walruses snorted at Down-Adown-Derry ; 

The elephants waved their prehensile probosces 

And blew me along to the rhinoceroses 

Who gazed at me mournfully, gargling the while, 

** Here’s Orphan Island,” I said with a smile 

“It’s by Rose Macaulay. What? No, I said Rose.” 

“It’s not about us at the Zoo, I suppose ?” 

Asked a lonely giraffe his soft features appearing 

And down through the twilight inquiringly sheering. 

I offered the dark, solid horses and hollow gees 

Quite an assortment of English anthologies. 

The crocodiles roared (and they cannot do worse) 

** Let’s try our teeth on American verse.” 

I approached a baboon, a huge fella, a giant 

Who fled when I offered him Stella Defiant 

So I took The Old Ladies and went to the Cat House. 

(We misunderstood one another in that house.) 

I passed by the reptiles and tried to bamboozle a 

Tortoise who said he went Back to Methuselah. 

I went to the polars but bored even them 

With a coffin-like volume called Hymns A and M, 

Though they said of the woman forgetful and tender 

“With a ‘child she-bear’ surely her chances were 
slender ?”’ 

And having made even the zebra and ass sick 

With Ancient and Modern, I turned to the Classic. 

Darwin went flat for the monkeys weren't flattered 

“You flatter yourselves,” they remarked. I was 
shattered, 

And quickly produced The White Monkey (Gals- 
worthy), 

But monkeys, believe me, are of the earth earthy. 

The sea-lions barked “Ark! Ark! Ark!’’—to 
appease them 

I offered them Genesis, that didn’t please them. 

The penguins collectively bid (no advance) 

A sprat for a novel by Anatole France. 

A large sulky pike said, “ I'd like to compete 

With a man who considers his angling complete.”’ 

But I gave Mr. Belloc’s More Beasts to a Gnu, 

And a certain Gorilla The Man in the Zoo. 

GEOFFREY DEARMER. 
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D rama a story and to acquire only gradually deeper iasight inty 


DRAMA INEXPERIENCED 
AND EXPERT 


HE THREE HUNDRED CLUB is an association 
for performing the plays of beginners. The 
beginners may be old masters in some other art 

than play-writing; age may have snowed white hairs 
upon them or they may be under twenty; they may 
have by them stacks of unacted dramas or only one: 
such facts are irrelevant. All that the Club requires is 
that they should not be recognised adepts in stage-craft, 
for its purpose is to hunt for new talent and to provide 
that necessary element in the education of a dramatist, 
namely; the illuminating experience of seeing his own 
work take shape upon the stage. Much can be learnt 
from seeing other people’s plays performed, but it is still 
more instructive to see your own; indeed, without that 
experience a dramatist can hardly discover why scenes 
which seemed so brightly illuminated in the theatre which 
he carries under his own hat seem dim upon the stage, 
or why passages he thought negligible stand out in per- 
formance as significant. Then there is the vital question 
of preparation; unless an author sees his play acted 
he may never discover where he tends to elaborate over- 
much and what kind of points he tends to scamp. I 
take it that The Three Hundred Club is a school for 
dramatists in the same sense that we have long had schools 
for actors. It serves as important a purpose. The 
audience may be lucky and hap upon a masterpiece, but 
The Three Hundred Club is not thinking only of the audience. 
It takes for granted in those who join a special kind of 
interest in the drama: a generous curiosity and a readiness 
to excuse crudities and defects in a play for the sake of 
“‘a something” that may be in it; “‘a something” 
which the dramatist, henceforth, will have a far better 
chance of bringing to perfection after performance. There 
must be that “something” in any play which the club 
accepts, some kind of beauty, some new kind of method, 
or some idea; that is the qualification for being performed by 
them, and it is not so often fulfilled as might be supposed. 
The play itself may be inferior to many which do not 
possess it; no matter, the aim of The Three Hundred Club 
is to hunt for that “something” and to drag it to light 
that like a plant it may grow. In doing this they are 
dependent not only upon the curiosity of the public, but 
upon the generosity of the profession, which fortunately 
never fails such enterprises. It is astonishing what good 
hard work actors, actresses and producers will give for 
nothing. 

Miss Gladys Parrish’s Barton’s Folly, acted at the Court 
Theatre last Sunday, had that “ something,” though it 
was a bad play. You can sum up its defects in a single 
comment : it borrowed Ibsen’s rumble of distant thunder 
without supplying his lightning. The whole play was 
devoted to creating an atmosphere of momentous and 
obscure tension, but those white, dazzling flashes when 
character and situation leap into vivid life were absent. 
The two sharp shots off scene at the last moment 
before the curtain dropped were far from discharging 
all the electricity mysteriously accumulated during the 
three acts. 

One thing Miss Parrish will have learnt from the per- 
formance of her play—that the device of giving a clair- 
obscure depth to people’s relations to each other, by 
making them go over their past lives together, can only 
be sparingly used. Ibsen may be said to have invented it ; 
at least, no dramatist before him made such effective use 
of it. It is fascinating to find ourselves in the middle of 





the relations of the people in it. The sensation that mug 
has already happened before the play began is exciting 
and when each fragment of the past as it is reveal 
explains what at first puzzled us in the behaviour of th. 
characters before our eyes, that excitement is intensified, 
But of course it will not do if what is going to happa 
before our eyes is not more significant still. The characte, 
in Barton’s Folly were perpetually asking each other “Dy 
you remember ?” till the inevitable exchange of memories, 
however earnestly imparted, whenever two people wer 
left alone on the stage, become almost ludicrous. Anj 
what was even more fatal, the intensest moments in th 
play were those when they harked back to the past, 
Moreover, in the case of the two most mystifying characters, 
Carola Hartland and Morgan Gretton, it was, in spite of 
these repeated reminiscences, by no means clear what 
their relation had been. They were apparently both 
crazy. Carola seemed to sympathise with the crazines 
of Morgan; and there were indications which came to 
nothing that she loved him. If the dramatist had made 
her his half-sister, instead of his step-sister and therefore 
no blood relation at all, her mysterious inhibitions and 
dark hints would have explained better her behaviour; 
as it was we had to fall back on the supposition that she 
was as mad as he. Carola was very well played by Miss 
Leah Bateman. 

Still the play had that “something” which justified 
its performance by The Three Hundred. It lay in the 
dramatist’s sense of the interesting complexity of human 
relations. Though inexpert, confused, and full of 
bugbears, Barton’s Folly is the work of an imagination. 
I found it often absurd, but never dull. Miss Parrish’s 
mistake lay in aiming at the creation of a sinister 
atmosphere without a solid story. Atmosphere must 
be an exhalation rising from facts; the factual basis 
of her play was much too vague. The most telling 
moment in the play was the moment when Morgan's 
young wife, who is terrified of him, realises that, by allowing 
herself to be frightened into doing what he wants, instead 
of placating him, she exasperates him further. 

No Man’s Land, a translation of M. de Curel’s la 
Terre Inhumaine is a marked contrast to Barton’s Folly. 
Its defects spring from exactly the opposite qualities. 
M. de Curel treats human passions as though they af 
ingredients as independent as chemical elements, and his 
art consists in measuring them out and combining them. 
Patriotism 4+ sexual attraction 2= Drama, just as H,0 
equals water in the laboratory. No Man’s Land is # 
story of the late war. A young French spy revisits, on 4 
mission, his mother’s house in Lorraine and finds there 
a young German princess who is visiting her husband at 
the front. She knows he is a spy; they are attracted by 
each other, and spend a lover’s night together. But it is 
touch-and-go that he does not shoot her to prevent her 
giving him up, and she, too, knowing her danger and the 
injury he is doing her country’s cause, is inclined to betray 
him. They decide, however, for love. The next morning 
he carelessly tells her of some of his exploits behind the 
German lines, and she makes up her mind to inform the 
military authorities. He is spared the hideous necessity 
of shooting her by his old mother, who kills her. 
Haidée Wright was admirable in this part. There is energy 
and some clever oscillations in the verbal duel between 
these lover-enemies; but though deft, the psychology 
strikes one as mechanical, and the passion of patriotism, 
which is intended to inspire us with sublime emotions, 
appears in rather an ugly light. M. de Curel is a. dramau 
of high though not very wide repute in France. It is ® pity 
that the first specimen of his work we should see should not 
have beena finerexample ofit. | Desmonp MacCarT#Y. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T may be useful this week, when many books are 
bought as presents, if I mention a few excellent 
reprints which may escape the distracted eye of the 

purchaser dashing into a book-shop just before Christmas. 


» x * 


The Oxford Press have published a facsimile edition of 
Milton’s poems of 1645, bound in white (10s. 6d.). This 
includes, The Ode to the Nativity, On Time, Upon the Circum- 
cision, At a Solemn Music, etc., etc., L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
Lycidas, Comus, and the Latin and Italian poems. The 
type is beautiful, and the Miltonic spelling adds weight to 
the value of many words. I cannot open this book without 
coveting it, though I have already many editions of Milton. 
(By the bye, if you ever play the game of “* Guessing Who 
Wrote It” you can nearly always win a point with a line 
or two from Milton’s shorter poems ; for instance, quote, 


Through the soft silence of the list’ning night; 
or 
But headlong joy is ever on the wing. 


It is ten to one they will be attributed to Keats.) The 
book-seller, Humph. Moseley, evidently did not expect a 
large sale for these poems. He says,“ it is not any private 
respect for gain, Gentle Reader, for the slightest Pamphlet 
is nowadayes more vendible than the works of learnedest 
men; but it is the love I have to my own language that 
hath made me diligent to collect and set forth such Peeces 
both in Prose and Vers, as may renew the wonted honour 
and esteem for our English tongue.” Excellent man. 
* * * 
The beginning of L’ Allegro : 

Hence loathed Melancholy 

Of Cerberus, and blackest midnight born 

In Stygian cave forlorn. 
suggested to Landor an emendation. It is grotesque to 
make a three-headed dog the sire of Melancholy; surely 
Milton meant to write, 

Of Erebus, and blackest midnight born ? 


* *~ * 


There are several other interesting reprints beside this 
delightful facsimile edition. Grant Richards has published 
a fine yet not expensive edition of Moll Flanders (12s. 6d.), 
and Guy Chapman a clearly printed one which will go in the 
pocket—the last contribution to their Watergate Library. Some 
years ago copies of this candid masterpiece were not quite easy 
to procure separately except in wretched editions; the Bohn 
was the best, and for many years you had to pay extra for it, 
as it was considered an improper book. A reader, however, 
who could extract poison from Moll Flanders could distil it 
from an Act of Parliament. But there is a much scarcer 
book which has been reprinted completely this Christmas 
(after 200 years), namely, The London Spy (The Casanova 
Society. 25s.). This is a racy, vivid description of London 
in the days of Queen Anne. Coarse it is, and full of whimsi- 
calities and satiric exaggerations, but it is unmistakably 
convincing and it is written with amazing vivacity. Ned 
Ward, the author, who is mentioned several times in the 
Dunciad, has never been ranked among distinguished authors, 
but he is worth a dozen, say, Sir William Temples. He was of 

low extraction,” and a Grub Street man. He corresponds 
te Pat Egan of Regency days, or to come nearer still, say, to 

Pitcher” of The Pink’un, who, by the bye, is one of the 
few modern authors who can write with true Elizabethan 
gusto, “ Pitcher” was vulgar, but “ Pitcher” had a gorgeous 
gift ; he was never considered as a possible member of the 

i Committee—but I won’t make comparisons. 


The London Spy was first published in eighteen monthly 
parts, the first of which appeared in November, 1698. A 
countryman “ after a tedious confinement to a County hut ”’ 
comes to London and meets an old school-fellow who knows 
the town and undertakes to show it him. They visit to- 
gether the night clubs of the day, Billingsgate, Bedlam, 
Bridewell, the Royal Exchange, odd taverns, the 
Temple. They also visit May Fair “a sad Rendezvous 
of the Wicked’st of Wretches,’”’” White Hall and St. James; 
to Bartholomew Fair he devotes two numbers. There is 
life in his pages ; his gaol-birds, trollops, pert gentlewomen, 
vintners, quack-doctors (whom he hates), speak with proper 
vigour, and his own descriptions and slap-dash reflections 
are good reading. There is plenty of human nature in 
his book and it is a feast of historical local colour. 


‘ 


* * * 


Carey’s Songs and Poems (Golden Cockerel Press. 18s. 6d.) 
is a very pretty book, too. Carey? Who was Carey? 
True, his name is almost forgotten, yet he wrote an immortal 
song. I am afraid he wrote nothing else as good. The 
editor has searched his Plays and The Musical Century of 
100 English Ballads on Various Subjects and Occasions, 
1740, and although he has found some pretty things, he 
has unearthed nothing quite so good. Carey tells us how 
he came to write it. ‘A Vulgar Error having long pre- 
vailed among persons, who imagine Sally Salisbury the 
Subject of this Ballad, the Author begs leave to undeceive 
and assure them that it has not the least allusion to her, 
he being a stranger to her very Name at the time this 
Song was composed. For as Innocence and Virtue were 
ever the Boundaries of his Muse, so in this little Poem he 
had no other view than to set forth the beauty of a chaste 
and disinterested Passion even in the lowest class of human 
Life. The real Occasion was this: A Shoe-maker’s 
’Prentice making Holiday with his Sweetheart, treated her 
with a sight of Bedlam, the Puppet-shows, the Flying 
Chairs, and all the Elegancies of Moor-fields : From whence 
proceeding to the Farthing Pye-house, he gave her a Colla- 
tion of Buns, Cheesecakes, Gammon of Bacon, Stuff’d beef, 
and Bottled ale; through all which Scenes the Author 
dodged them (charm’d with the Simplicity of their Court- 
ship), from whence he drew this little Sketch of Nature ; 
but being then young and obscure, he was very much 
ridiculed by some of his Acquaintance for this Performance ; 
which nevertheless made its way into the Polite World, and 
amply recompensed him by the Applause of the divine 
Addison, who was pleased (more than once) to mention it 
with approbation.” How characteristic of the Augustan 
Age that Carey should have been ridiculed for the only 
poem which has made him to be remembered! He seems 
to have been a careless, dashing fellow, or, at any rate, to 
have been most anxious to pass for one, and most of his 
work is in that vein. Some of his ranting songs are very 
jolly, and some of his posies in verse are very pretty. All 
are gay and easy. Carey was probably an illegitimate 
son of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax. He died, they 
say, young and by his own hand, “ leaving a widow and 
two children to shoulder the responsibilities of his irresponsi- 
bility ’-—and the immortal “ Sally ” behind him. He was 
a genuine light-amorist, and one of his Madrigals shows that 
he had the right philosophy for one who excels in that line : 


*Twas Fancy, first, made Coelia Fair : 
*Twas Fancy gave her Shape and Air. 
It robb’d the Sun, stripp’d every Star 
Of Beauties, to bestow on Her. 
And, when it had the Goddess made, 
Down it fell and Worshipped. 
Creator first, and then a Creature, 
Narcissus—and a Pail of Water. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Cold Harbour. By Francis Bretr Younc. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Married Life. By Conat O’Riorpan. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The New Candide. By Jonn Cournos. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Sorrow in Sunlight. By RonaLp Firsanxk. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 
Balisand. By Joseru HercesHemer. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
In the Land of Youth. By James SrerHens. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Introduction to the Ladies. By Arnotp Patmer. Grant 
Richards. 7s. 6d. 


Avernus. By Mary Buicn Bonn. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 


Let us stroll down the Bond Street of the mind. Here, as 
in the corresponding material market, there is a fringe of shoddy, 
but in both the quantity of good, honest skilled work staggers 
the imagination. Our choice is limitless. Do you want to try 
the sensation of horror—not particular horrors, but the gradual 
screwing up of the pressure of evil on the nerves to screaming 
point? Then Cold Harbour, a new departure for Mr. Brett 
Young, can be strongly recommended. This story will appeal 
especially to experts ; indeed for its full enjoyment a measure of 
interest in the technical processes of fiction is requisite ; the 
hair-raising power of the smooth-running little engine—an 
evening’s talk in which different speakers build the picture up 
touch by touch—will be enhanced if you can appreciate the 
extreme refinement underlying its seeming simplicity. A couple 
of motorists stranded at a lonely inn stumble on an interesting 
old house occupied by a queer character who inexplicably radi- 
ates an atmosphere of diabolism; they spend a dark, tense 
afternoon going over the house with this personage and his poor 
frightened wife, and their normal minds are used as mirrors to 
reflect terror from different angles into the reader’s mind. 
Obediently the reader responds to the suggestion that the place 
is a focus where the powers of darkness have been concentrated for 
unnumbered centuries, with obscene pagan rites in the ultimate 
background; if there is anticlimax on discovering that the 
whole structure has been created by the villain to serve the 
ends of erotic mania—well, the disappointment is slight; we 
have been brought acquainted with a first-class villain, our 
flesh has been made to creep more efficiently than for many a 
day, and we have enjoyed the easy, well-bred distinction of 
Mr. Brett Young’s style. 

Or consider the approximately equal but different merits of 
the epic in which Mr. O’Riordan is tracing the development 
from infancy of a young Irishman of artistic temperament. 
The epic has now reached its fourth instalment, and we open it 
with eagerness to know what Adam, once of Dublin and now in 
rooms in the Temple and earning a precarious livelihood on the 
London stage, is going to make of marriage with the cold, 
conceited, handsome Barbara who seduced him at the end of the 
last book. Here again, a slight disappointment is in store if we 
expect too much; the end of Married Life leaves on our hands 
the bare fact that the marriage is a failure. Adam is indeed 
stimulated intellectually to certain speculations as to the meaning 
of life, in which he is assisted by the wisdom of Stephen Macarthy, 
his guardian and good angel, but it would have been more 
satisfying had we been shown some inner growth of character. 
The author would be well advised, as the epic progresses, to 
make his hero more humanly sympathetic. It is all very well 
to be unsentimental ; but Adam’s handling of Barbara’s refusal 
to give herself to him after marriage is not merely unsentimental ; 
it is feeble and vague, and this leaves us with a bias against him. 
However, the point is that here is a mass of observation of current 
life (largely Bohemian and of the stage) acutely seen, cleverly 
recorded, and enough to set up in business a dozen novelists of 
fifty years ago. 

Then there is Mr. Cournos, with his vein of vigorous, incisive 
satire. The New Candide is what its title says, a translation of 
“* Candide ” into terms of to-day, and I do not know that the task 
could have been better done. The folly of mankind is still much 
what it was in Voltaire’s time ; its noisome brood of war, pesti- 
lence, greed and cruelty produces the same results, glossed 
over with the same confused smear of conventional morality 
and religion. The main difference is that our issues are larger 
and vaguer, so that, although a philosophy of “the best of all 
possible worlds” can be effectively put into the mouth of Mr. 
Rufus Gabbe (caricature of the professors of efficiency and 
pragmatism turned out by American colleges), the points of the 
picture can hardly be so clear and sharp as when Pangloss cari- 
catured Leibniz. Still, it is remarkable how automatically, 
with how few changes, the Great War, international finance, the 
gay life of Paris, and the tyranny of Bolshevism, fit into the 





framework of the old masterpiece to make a book which, if ey 
indecent and bitter, is thoroughly good fun. 

No, there is no limit to the variety of attractions the mary 
offers. But the sauntering voluptuary will do well, if he vahy, 
his health, to stick to one or two lines that suit his natural tas, 
My own taste is for the less showy attractions ; something wan, 
me against the more exotic and highly spiced ; not to drink ty 
deeply, for instance, of Mr. Hergesheimer, Mr. Firbank or y, 
James Stephen. Yet I must draw attention to the bold and dag, 
ing methods, the amazing technical gusto, with which such write, 
as these paint stage scenery to look like life, but more exciting 
Here is a passage from Sorrow in Sunlight that may give som 
idea of Mr. Firbank’s quality: 

Missionaries with freckled hands and hairy, care-worn face, 
followed by pale girls wielding tambourines of the Army of the Sou) 
foppish nigger bucks in panamas and palm-beach suits so cocky, 
Chinamen with osier baskets, their nostalgic eyes aswoon, heayily 
straw-hatted nuns trailing their dust-coloured rags, and suddenly, 
oh could it be, but there was no mistaking that golden waddk. 
“‘Mamma !” 

Mamma, Mammee, Mrs. Ahmadon Mouth. All in white, with 
snow-white shoes and hose so fine, he hardly dare. 

And, oh, honies! Close behind, behold Miami, and Edna too; 
how spry each looked. The elder, sweet @ ravir in tomato-red, 
while her sister, plump as a corn-fattened partridge, and very 
perceptibly powdered, seemed like the flour of the prairie sugar-cane. 
Mr. Hergesheimer is, of course, more ambitious; he is a 

serious writer of considerable constructive power, and his 
constructions have been hailed as of the same order as those of 
Joseph Conrad. This is a claim that cannot now be plausibly 
maintained; their stiffness and artificiality have become to 
patent. The artificiality is reflected in meaningless affectations 
of language, like “a simplicity of red hair was brushed back from 
his forehead,” and in an endless analysis of motives and feelings 
that strives to startle us into conviction by would-be vivid aad 
simple phrases. The actual story of Balisand is overloaded 
with a carefully-woven but tiresome thread of American polities 
after the war of independence (state isolation versus national 
unity), but it contains many virtuoso passages descriptive of 
old plantation days in Virginia and of the aristocratic, run- 
drinking, duelling, horse-racing life of the gentry, an English 
squirearchy romantically decaying in a semi-tropical atmosphere 
of niggers and luxury. These scenes, although the glow that 
flushes them is of the footlights, may be contemplated with 
pleasure. The dimmer mauves, greens and russets of Mr. James 
Stephens’ scene—the faery of old Irish story, where there are 
worlds within worlds, and the gods and mortals pass to one 
another through the door in the hill on the eve of Samhain— 
come from the same souree and are no less pleasing. The 
archaism of this world of sweet-cheeked, honey-haired women 
who are for ever setting before us “ bread and meat and honey, 
with a bubbling mether of new sweet milk, and a great hom 
filled with wine” may be accepted. But it ought not to be 
constantly disturbed by drab modernisms like this: “He 
drew into his lungs the breath of a new life, and he drew into 
his mind all the implications which were borne on that deep 
breath”; or like this: ‘“‘ He was wearied by reason of the 
adventures he had gone through and the mental disturbance 
to which he had been subjected.” 

But is the existence of this rainbow-hued market really 4 
subject for complacency ? Two books by two writers quite new 
to me stir speculative doubts. In their different ways they 
suggest that complacency is out of the question, for they bring 4 
reminder of something we have almost forgotten—namely 
that the business of words, so far as words have any busines 
apart from their practical functions (as in signposts, news 
papers and scientific treatises), is to suggest something of the 
majesty and glory of the imprisoned human spirit in its aspit 
tion and its despair, and so to keep alive and heighten our 
consciousness of brotherhood and adventure. It is a shock 
to find words doing this, after a stroll down Bond Street, where 
all ministers to pleasure and convenience. Mr. Palmer give 
the shock, ever so gently and with beautiful manners, but he 
gives it. I see that the daily papers have been treating Intro- 
duction to the Ladies like any other book—* amusing, fascinating 
sketch of a rich young Man’s adventures with different types of 
women.” Quite a mistake. The rich young man is merely # 
vehicle for suggesting the significance of passion, but a vehicle 
chosen with what admirable artistic instinct ! Inexperienced, 
but highly intelligent and fastidious, piecing out reality for 
himself by introspection, a jumble of absurd practical mistakes 
and flashes of insight, he is thrown by chance for a week into 
the company of two Russian sisters in dingy London lodgings 
He, falls in love with one of them. Here, for a moment, 
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flares up, spirit clinging to spirit while all else falls away. It 
matters not that the girls are equivocal, that he never knows 
their name, that they hardly speak two words of broken English 
during the week he is taking them about and feeding them, 
that they understand hardly a word of what he says, and that 
all is over when they disappear with their absurd, mysterious 
father. Something real has come to life, and it is impossible 
to admire too warmly the skill with which we are made to feel 
this, precisely by being put in the same position as the rich young 
man, who, if he had been as experienced as you or I, would 
have related the Russians to all sorts of facts and have made 
a “true” picture of them containing just enough falsity to 
frustrate the birth of passion. Nothing is fumbled in the pro- 
cess ; the writing has a singular precision ; and there is in it, 
for all its air of mild entertainment, that which breaks up the 
crust of life. 

Avernus is an open and organised attack on the crust. Ignacia 
and Amelia belong to a class of human beings which, according 
to the author, is numerous ; they are members of a higher order, 
angels who for some special reason are persistently reincarnated 
here. The angel known as Amelia is one who at the beginning 
of time was seduced by a fallen angel and by him made an instru- 
ment of lust for the black fraternity ; Ignacia is a brother angel 
who reincarnates to save her. The book recounts, with a pro- 
fusion of occult horrors, the crisis of the night that sees the 
salvation accomplished. Whether or not the author believes 
in this machinery (it is put forward as a real experience), of 
one thing I am certain ; the quality of the passion between the 
two girls comes from an order of vision beside which the lights of 
Bond Street are darkness. The tormented Amelia, “ pale, 
immortal sinner,”’ half boy, half cocotte, knows what she is and 
what she suffers, and the gradual awakening of Ignacia, with the 
drawing together of the two in conventional surroundings where 
they have no part or lot, rings with the truth of tragedy. But 
there is evil in the book. ‘‘ Let none,” the author says, “‘ think 
themselves abandoned to final destruction or reprobation. 
We are never left alone.” Utterly inconsistent with this is the 
venomous hate with which she describes the ugliness and base- 
ness of the ordinary people whose society tortures the imprisoned 
angels. But both hate and love are expressed with a 
power far beyond the scope of our skilled literary artisans, 
and this is what discriminating readers should recognise, 
however much we may dislike or laugh at the apparatus of 
occultism. To recognise it is to feel that the pressing of words 
into the service of mere pleasure, even intellectual pleasure, 
is, after all, a sort of profanation. 

JOHN FRANKLIN. 


TRUTH AND TRAGEDY 
Tragedy. By W. MacNette Dixon. Arnold. 6s. 


The works turned out by University Professors in these days 
are many in number, but for the most part they are all the same 
book ; the subject varies, but the book merely sets out in order 
all the knowledge which the writer has succeeded in acquiring 
about one subject. This essay by the Professor of English 
Literature at Glasgow is a refreshing exception. It is original 
alike in style, content and arrangement. It has (apart from a 
reference or two) no footnotes ; instead of being an exhaustive 
treatise on a narrow topic, it is a short and suggestive essay on a 
large and vital theme. Although only of some couple of hundred 
pages, it has forty-two chapters; from which it follows that 
these are brief. And although some of the sentences are over- 
long, and a few of the discursive passages just slightly over- 
loaded, it has the further rare merit of being well written. 
From start to finish an extremely thoughtful work, it reveals a 
breadth and depth of general outlook upon life such as are only 
too seldom met with nowadays. 

The title is perhaps hardly sufficiently explicit. Why do we 
enjoy tragedy, is the question the Professor sets himself to 
answer, and he examines it as a philosopher. But he does not 
himself formulate—he cannot be said even to suggest—a new 
and independent and complete theory of tragedy. He considers 
the main types of tragedy ; he reviews the theories of tragedy 
enunciated by the six front-rank philosophers who have tackled 
the subject, pointing out the main, and in fact fatal, defect of 
each, the doctrine which does not tally with our experience as 
readers or spectators. Finding, at least towards the end, the 
peculiar flaw of each system remedied by its successor, he thus 
indicates a certain development, a positive progress, in the 
evolution of tragic theory; the unsatisfactory residuum, the 
mistake of Nietzsche, he then finally himself resolves. His 


method is, primarily at least, more critical than constructiye . 
but why should it not be, if it appear at last that he has reacheq 
truth by the exclusive process? That he must surely hay. 
done, if two conditions are fulfilled ; if his criticism has bee, 
throughout consistent; and if the conclusion reached in his 
own amendment to Nietzsche’s theory is not in itself subversiye 
of the whole method he and we have throughout been following, 
the method of the philosophers. His title, in any case, should 
rather have been the one he attaches to his fourth chapter, 
“Philosophers and Tragedy.” But let us consider whether 
these two conditions of ours have been observed. 

Gervinus is sent packing, Aristotle dismissed respectfully, 
and Hegel dismissed, all quite consistently. These three jp 
their different ways made the fatal mistake of supposing it to be 
the function of tragedy to exhibit a moral order. To the systems 
of Schopenhauer and his disciple Nietzsche, and particularly 
the latter, our Professor is obviously much more sympathetic, 
Nor is it likely that anyone will be Jess impressed by the essential 
soundness of his refutation of the theory of the elder pessimist, 
than by that of his exposition of it. ‘* The heroes of t 
are no more willing to part with life, their all in all, than the 
rest of us;” and the great days of tragedy were in ages “ con. 
spicuous for achievement and abounding in hope.” To argue 
thus is to be standing upon the bedrock of commonsense. But 
to turn down Nietzsche, because his interpretation of tragedy 
is not moral—was that fair, after our critic’s own rejection of 
Aristotle and Hegel ? No; and it leads him into more than one 
positive contradiction. “‘ And the Greeks themselves, the 
light-bearers, had they in fact disentangled themselves from the 
net of moral prepossessions ? To prove that from their tragic 
drama would tax the powers of a dialectician more skilful than 
Nietzsche himself” ; and particularly “to prove it of Aischylus.” 
Very true; and no more than the reader himself will already 
have reflected, on being asked to believe, apropos of Aristotle, 
that “ the interest of the poets, as becomes them, is wholly in 
the individual, his, as a philosopher, in the moral order.” 
Wholly? Certainly not. What would become of Sophocles, 
too, without that religious background of his which is surely 
ultimately in some degree moral? Or again, we are asked to 
thank Schopenhauer for his discovery that the representation of 
a great misfortune is alone essential to tragedy. Well, the 
Japanese earthquake was a catastrophe ; it was as pitiful as it 
was terrible ; but it was not, in the dramatic sense, a tragedy. 
Indeed, the Professor himself observes elsewhere that “ the 
mere spectacle of mutability in human affairs, of sorrow, disaster, 
or a broken heart, is powerless to produce”’ the proper tragic 
effect of elevation. 

The present writer has long been gravitating towards a sus- 
picion, not by any means that the function and principles of 
tragedy are indiscoverable, but that the philosophers have been 
attempting to discover them by a fundamentally wrong method. 
These one and all in their various degrees instinctively regard 
the poets as a sort of ornamental philosophers ; treat them as 
if they too were concerned to show us the truth about our 
universe, to exhibit some “order of things’ whether moral or 
non-moral. Yet after all, the simple truth is, that tragedy is no 
philosophy, but an art; and its function is, in one word, to 
stimulate. How refreshing, then—how stimulating—to find 
Professor MacNeile Dixon in his final chapter coming to some- 
thing very like this view. The use of tragedy is ‘‘to make 4 
disclosure of the loyalties in our blood”; it “calls us to witness 
a conflict, which arouses the sympathies and forces us to take 
sides, dispels apathy ” and—mark this particularly—“ awakens 
the sense of justice ;* awakening therein “ a passion ” which is 
““ woven into the fabric of our being.” Hear, hear, indeed ; 
there is the way to handle tragedy ; to explain it in terms of 
psychology—which you may base on metaphysic as you will— 
but not to interprec it as being itself a more entertaining variety 
of metaphysic. But then, if tragedy is in the last resort 4 
stimulant, let it be as sublime as it may, what becomes of the 
assumption of the philosophers that it is a presentation of 
ultimate truth ? And to that assumption Professor Dixon has 
again and again throughout this book given his implicit assent. 
Yes, admirable though he is in his criticism of the philosophers, 
even Professor Dixon is a philosopher. Champagne is neither 
true nor untrue ; it is inspiring—superficially and physically, 
as tragedy is profoundly and spiritually. One result of his 
instinctive temporising with the time-honoured fallacy is this 
very unfairness of Professor Dixon’s—which we have already 
indicated—to the moral interpretation of tragedy. If tragedy; 
as he himself has finally to admit, “ includes the moral values, 
then Aristotle, at any rate, was not so very far out ; and eveD 
Hegel's error is seen to have been one of method rather than of 
instinct. As against the latter’s requirement that “a character 
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which is dramatic plucks for itself the fruit of its own deeds ”— 
a statement which, if only we do not take it as the last word on 
the subject (for he may pluck a good deal more than that) is 
certainly true—Professor Dixon protests that the word 
** dramatic ’’ narrows the issue and “ forbids tragedy to be a 
mirror of life.’ The answer to this objection is that it, on the 
other hand, requires tragedy to be a mirror of life. A mirror 
is not a stimulant. Whatever Shakespeare meant or said, that 
formula has regularly served tor the popular counterpart to the 
philosophic fallacy. Again, as against Aristotle and others, 
Professor Dixon objects that in life itself we do not find poetic 
justice. That will not matter, if the spectacle of poetic justice 
should prove productive of the required stimulus ; which, if the 
principle be applied within limits, so as not to neutralise the 
appeal to our pity, it quite obviously may be ; and not only so, 
but its presence to some degree is indispensable. Hamlet is 
innocent ? Let him be as innocent as you will, if the events 
which overwhelm him were not the expiation of a crime, his 
story would not be tragic. Cordelia is innocent, yes ; but then 
the tragedy is not hers, but Lear’s. Because poetic justice is 
not everything, it does not follow that it is nothing. Accident, 
Professor Dixon rightly recognises, “takes a hand in” the 
plots of tragedy. But that again need not invalidate the moral 
interpretation, as he (and everybody) seems to think; why, 
for example, may not a poet conceive of sins as just so many 
hostages to fortune ? Variously—with infinite variety—as the 
dramatists in their sublime game accommodate it, somewhere 
or other in the dramatic structure a moral factor will peep out ; 
not because the Absolute is (if it is) moral, but because man is 
moral; not every man always only so, but most men having 
some degree of moral sense ; and not merely that that sense 
must be represented in the dramatic “ mirror of life,’ but that 
you cannot otherwise than mildly and momentarily stimulate a 
man at all, unless you stimulate his sense of justice. 

Professor Dixon, in brief, has in the end—unlike most theorists 
on this matter—built a house that will weather, but he hardly 
seems aware that he has not disengaged it from the scaffolding. 
And why, by the way, does he omit to cope with (or even 
mention) Professor A. C. Bradley, who in his Shakespearean 
Tragedy, at any rate, is no mere Hegelian? 


THE ANATOMY OF VANITY 


Beau Brummell: His Life and Letters. By Lewis MELVILLE. 
Illustrated. Hutchinson. 21s. 


A curious embarrassment faces the biographer of George 
Brummell. He can lay his hand upon ample documentation 
for the stricken Beau’s years of poverty and decline at Calais 
and Caen, but for the history of his glory in Chesterfield Street 
and St. James’s the material is haphazard, variable and often 
misleading. Of St. Helena there are letters, eye-witnesses, 
tell-tale bills in plenty: of Jena and Austerlitz, hardly more 
than scattered onlookers’ conflicting comments. How shall 
a story of Napoleon be told from these? 

This is a misfortune which can be surmounted only by a 
biographer with a quick-fingered gift for the portraiture of 
character and background. He must be able to bring out, 
if not a detailed chronicle of Brummell’s acts and sayings, 
at least a sympathetic interpretation of the man’s inner motives 
and character which will vivify and explain the legend that 
he already was in his own lifetime. He must not rest content 
with showing (as is quite true) that Brummell was no common 
coxcomb or fribble or exquisite: had he been so, of course, 
his reign could never have survived the break with the Prince 
of Wales in 1812. No, he must cut deeper, and extract some 
clue to the immense egoism, the imposing vanity of the man 
who could dominate, as Brummell did, a society over which 
neither birth nor a bank balance gave him any divine right of 
sovereignty. Without this, the hideous tragedy of the Beau’s 
end, mumbling, dribbling and filthy, in a dotards’ Hospice 
at Caen, is obscured by want of appropriate contrast. It wil] 
seem hardly more than the slow guttering-out of a dandiacal 
spendthrift, for it is hard to recall, in these last years, the 
heights of inward pride from which he fell. And it is here 
that Mr. Melville’s latest biography fails. He has industriously 
accumulated the most trustworthy material, including several 
unpublished letters of interest; he has carefully sifted the 
best testimony from the verbose Captain Jesse’s volumes; 
he has rounded out gaps with details of specimen nights at the 
great gaming clubs, of innovations in dress, and some miscel- 
laneous anecdotes of the period; and he has set all down, 
with a y allowance of Brummell’s rather monotonous 
letters to Mlle. Aimable and other feminine friends of the Caen 
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period, album verses and so forth. In short, he has made, 
book about Brummell. But the English biography of the 
Beau is not yet written. 

Will it ever be? It is a task for an imagination and a peq 
of rare elegance. It is hard, indeed, to think that 
d’Aurevilly’s essay Du Dandysme et de Georges Brummell will 
be easily surpassed. Barbey d’Aurevilly relied chiefly o 
Jesse for his information. (Mr. Melville quotes in his prefag 
the amusingly eager questionnaire which the French write 
sent to that industrious compiler.) And he was over-romantic 
perhaps, about the spleen, the morgue, the sang Normand ang 
other indispensable attributes of great English milords. By 
to elucidate Brummell’s character, he rightly took as his cly 
the single sentiment of vanity: not, be it noted, the mer 
physical vanity of the extravagant fop, or of the conqueror 
of women (for Brummell was neither), but a more rarified 
sentiment, that intense but disciplined individualism whic 
gave birth to the state of mind named Dandysme. To him 
this connoted a whole manner of being, a mode of existence 
made up entirely of finely graded shades, which comes upon 
the habitants of societies that are grown old and have civilised 
themselves too far. He distinguished it with nicety from 
Excentricité, “‘the other fruit of English soil” : 


- » - son caractére le plus général (i.e., of Dandysme), est-il de 
produire toujours l'imprévu, ce & quoi l’esprit accoutumé au joug 
des régles ne peut pas s’attendre en bonne logique. L’Excen. 
tricité . . . le produit aussi, mais . . . c’est une révolution indivi. 
duelle contre lordre établi, quelquefois contre la nature: ici on 
touche la folie. Le Dandysme, au contraire, se joue de la régl 
et pourtant la respecte encore. II en souffre et s’en venge tout 
en la subissant ; il s’en réclame quand il y échappe ; il la domine 
et en est dominé tour & tour: double et muable caractére! 
From which he proceeds to show that in George Brummell, 
and in him alone, can be found the sum of all this refinement 
of spirit. And from these ninety short pages of Barbey d’Aure- 
villy there emerges a far more compact and living figure than 
that which is scattered through Mr. Melville’s miscellaneow 
and ill-composed three hundred. To deal worthily with such 
a subject, indeed, requires a veritable Dandy of letters, vain 
in his every phrase and paragraph. 

Meanwhile, however, Mr. Melville’s volume adequately 
preserves the main facts—though he does not index them. 
Brummell’s letters during his melancholy decline and end 
seem to have been more piously preserved than those of any 
other period of his life; they somewhat overload the last 
chapters, but are often genuinely moving in their expression 
of loneliness and defeat. And much of the essential Brummell 
lingered on in his broken body during these last years. The 
three months in the debtors’ prison at Caen in 1835 bit cruelly 
into his soul: 


. . - I am wretched here—I cannot describe the nausea of my 
sensations when I descend in the morning from my cell, and from 
the grate of the window see miserable outcasts dancing in chains, 
with every apparent gaiety of spirit. What, in the name of all 
my faults or in common justice from the remembrance of those 
many friends with whom my better years were passed, have I 
ever done to deserve this purgatory ? , 


And a little later we find him complaining of miserable under 
feeding, and this added thereto: 

Twice have I beseeched you to send me three towels, and to 
repeat that number every six days. I have been reduced, for the 
last eight-and-forty hours to rub myself down with my dirty 
shirts, and that resource is now at an end, for they are gone to 
the washerwoman. 


But his friends at last came to his rescue, secured his release, 
and staved off the final collapse for a year or two longer. 

they thus afforded us one rare, flickering, fleeting glimpse of 
the old Brummell; observe the unassumed perfection of his 
little speech of thanks to a party of local friends who enter 
tained him to a soirée on the night of his liberation: 


Messieurs, je suis bien obligé pour votre bonté, et charmé de 
me trouver encore une fois parmi vous. Je puis vous assuret 
que c’est aujourd’hui le plus heureux de ma vie, car je suls sorti 
de prison—et j’ai mangé du saumon. 


What could be more charming, more exasperating, more vain? 

There are several interesting portraits reproduced ; but 
the publisher has seen fit to honour the memory of the 
Beau by offering, as frontispiece, a replica of the book’ 
highly coloured wrapper—a highly stylised drawing (école 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith) which slices off the great man’s 
hat a couple of inches above the brim. “ What in the name 
of all my faults or in common justice .. .?” 
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MR. WICKHAM STEED’S THIRTY 


YEARS 


Through Thirty Years (1892-1922). By Henry WickHaM STEED. 
Heinemann. Two vols. 32s. 

The period of sixty years between the Crimean War and the 
greater European conflict was the heyday of that relationship 
between diplomacy and journalism which was inseparable from 
the old European system. It gave wonderful chances to a 
number of: famous English correspondents in Paris, Vienna and 
other capitals. But it did not, and could not, give to any 
correspondent working in the first half of the period the com- 
bination of old and new—of politics, war, and revolution— 
which provided Mr. Wickham Steed with his unsurpassable stage 
and background. He is a fine journalist. We knew that long 
before he set out to review his own life: indeed, long before he 
reached the editorial chair of the Times. But no reader of this 
extremely full and vivacious and characteristic chronicle will 
be disposed to minimise the fact that Mr. Steed has been sur- 
prisingly fortunate as regards time and circumstance. 

The decision that took him to Germany in 1892, as a student 
with his mind on journalism, was exactly right for himself. He 
saw something of the last stage of the old academic life in Berlin. 
He touched the end of the Bismarck influence, and shortly after- 
wards, in Paris, watched the changes that came over the French 
mind as the Dreyfus Affair emerged. In 1896 he was back in 
Berlin, starting work as Times correspondent in the atmos- 
phere of Anglophobism which all observers noted after the 
Jameson Raid. There followed five years in Rome and ten in 
Vienna, and when the war broke out he was in London directing 
the foreign department of the Times. But it was from the 
vantage point of Vienna that Mr. Wickham Steed formed his 
view of the European forces making for the general overturn, 
and very definite they were. From the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, in 1909, he gave up hope of the peace of Europe 
being preserved, and his book on the Hapsburg Monarchy in 
1918 marks the clear beginning of the movement for the break-up 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, with which the name of Wick- 
ham Steed will always be associated. His personal record 
supplies plenty of material for the reader who is interested in 
knowing the stages by which those momentous conclusions 
were reached. With its reports of conversations with 
monarchs and statesmen, and international gossips, its 
accounts of the diplomatic game, its vivid portraits of the 
old practitioners incessantly active in their fantastic world, 
Mr. Steed’s first volume is assured of a place among the indis- 
pensable documents of the period. Not only does it contain the 
inside story of many an episode between Fashoda and Agadir— 
the intense period during which the war became inevitable. It 
also furnishes an overwhelming demonstration of the fact that 
peace and the old diplomacy could not co-exist. 

The second volume, which opens with the war, covers ground 
that has become familiar to the whole world of readers, but there 
is no need to say that Mr. Steed pours out a stream of fresh 
personal reminiscence in every chapter. He discloses the fact 
that the famous series of leading articles in the Times on the 
eve of the war (on the text, “We must stand by our friends”) 
were written by the veteran, Mr. J. W. Flanagan. Mr. Steed 
was a leading member of the Crewe House organisation in 1918, 
working under Northcliffe on the immense job of propaganda in 
enemy countries. It is extremely interesting to see that he and 
his friends became alarmed in the last summer of the fighting 
over the rapid collapse of the high-aims movement, led by Mr. 
Lloyd George and General Smuts before the final German offen- 
sive, and that as the armistice approached he saw the “* Wilson 
peace ” vanishing before the Peace Conference began to assemble. 
Mr. Steed shows himself as a firm ally of Colonel House in the 
effort to get a quick treaty including only the essential principle 
and the broad lines of the League of Nations. He is precise and 
merciless in his exposure of Mr. Lloyd George’s tactics in Paris, 
especially his efforts to make an end of Colonel House’s influence 
upon President Wilson. Curiously, however, we do not get from 
Mr. Steed any fresh light on. the sharp controversy between 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George as to the occupation of the Rhine, 
which Mr. George revived at the moment of Wilson’s death last 
winter. The explanation is that Mr. Steed at the time was 
in London, engaged in watching Mr. George’s handling of the 
crisis precipitated by the joint telegram of the 300 M.P.’s. Asa 
matter of fact this portion of the story cannot be adequately 
told by any one of the actors in the Paris scenes of 1919: there 
were far too many strings, national and personal, being pulled 
for that to be possible. As for Mr. Wickham Steed’s record 
of his relations with Northcliffe during the Peace Conference, 
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it plainly makes nonsense of a great dea] that has been 

by other pens. Day by day Mr. Steed was writing the 
article in the Paris Daily Mail, and, as he shows, he was in the 
main arguing for the Wilson-House position—on the questig 
of Russia alone, it would appear, being seriously opposed to th. 
American policy. But in the meantime Lord Northcliffe 

in the eyes of England and the world, not only the advocate by 
also the part author of the Carthaginian peace. 

Mr. Wickham Steed, of course, to quote a famous phray 
has his own heightened and telling way of putting things. Ny 
one of his readers is likely to find dullness in any section of the 
two volumes ; but, on the other hand, many will be tempted t) 
wonder whether Mr. Steed’s part in this or that momentous sce 
of the great world drama was actually quite so central an 
decisive as, when seen through the mist of memory, it seems ty 
him to have been. Not a few will question whether, in th 
presence of this or that obstinate international problem, his 
judgment was as completely right as he himself felt it to be, 
And all of them, here and there, will wonder why a journalist 
so thoroughly equipped and so accomplished should like to shoy 
himself decked out in the sort of plumage that the true-bom 
Englishman cannot help looking upon as Continental. 

We note two minor slips. The date of Mr. Lloyd George’ 
Agadir speech (July 21st, 1911) is inaccurately given, and in two 
places Mr. C. P. Trevelyan is referred to as resigning from the 
Cabinet in 1914. This is a mistake almost invariably made 
abroad. Mr. Trevelyan was not in the Cabinet. The book, 
we observe, has been printed in U.S.A. It is an excellent ex. 
ample of American typography. 


FOUR WORDS 


Romantic, Originality, Creative, Genius. S.P.E. Tract No. XVII. 
By Locan Pearsatt Smr7ru. Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. 
The fifty pages in which Mr. Pearsall Smith has gathered 
together the dry bones of two centuries’ xsthetic speculation 
might serve as an unobtrusive text-book on the vanity of human 
thought. It is obvious, indeed, that wsthetic generalisations, 
unless drawn from the experience of a practising artist, cannot 
be expected to throw light on their ostensible subject. The 
history of words is the history of human consciousness; and 
in the birth and metamorphosis of these four words is reflected 
the attempt of half-a-dozen generations of Western Europe to 
reach consciousness not of art, but of themselves. But here 
also is the proof, if one were needed, that the terms in which the 
consciousness of a generation defines itself, are themselves the 
least susceptible of definition. Proportionately to the growth of 
their importance to us, they become symbols, divested of their 
original, or of any intrinsic meaning, and significant only a 
vessels for the undefined and indefinable emotions with whieh 
they are stuffed. Coined in England shortly before the Res- 
toration as a concrete term of literary criticism, the word 
romantic summarised with contempt the pretentiousness and 
unreality of the mediaeval romances and the greater part of 
Elizabethan drama. Thus an antiquated and artificial literary 
convention gave place to a literature dealing directly with life, 
with human nature and with truth. A century-and-a-half 
later a similar phenomenon became noticeable in France ; only 
the terms had been transposed ; and romantic, serving in the 
other camp, was the herald of reality, nature and truth to life. 
A detailed account of its metamorphoses up to this point is 
given in Mr. Pearsall Smith’s pamphlet. But the capacity for 
significance of a word that has been adopted as an emotional 
symbol grows inexhaustibly ; has grown, in this instance, to 
include with Stendhal and Gautier the pages of the Adelphi, 
and a heterogeneous mass of art and thought which, though 
immediately recognisable to us as romantic, has no common 
feature visible either to logic or common-sense. P 
Though none other of the four words under review provides 80 
incontrovertible an example of the primitive nature of human 
thinking, their history is sufficient to provoke a healthy scepti- 
cism of all terms that become current, generalising the processes 
and direction of art and literature. The precise meaning © 
original, a word which appears in criticism about the same period 
as romantic, and primarily used of painting, was a copy: ® 
direct copy from Nature, as distinguished from a copy of a copy: 
Transferred to literature, and thence, as its distinctive quality, 
to genius of any kind, it’was used in this sense throughout 
eighteenth-century criticism. Even Young, whose Cnr 
marked in 1759 the turn of the — a pr ae 
appearance of the word Romantic mar e 
seventeenth, could remark in the course of his panegyric on the 
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divinely inspired and mysteriously creative nature of original 
genius, “ Imitations are of two kinds; one of Nature, one of 
Authors: The first we call Originals, and confine the term 
Imitation to the record.” The originality of genius was to be 
found in its power of invention: of finding in Nature what is 
already there. Condillac distinguishes original genius from 
talent by its inventive faculty, esprit simple, which is able to 
find what no-one has been able to discover before ; but he does 
not specify poetical genius, and his definition covers admirably 
so characteristic a type of French writer as Proust, for example. 
The English concern was with poetry. Invention was “ the 
mother of poetry.” ‘‘ The first happiness of the poet’s imagina- 
tion,” wrote Dryden, “ is properly invention, or finding of the 
thought.” And when we have followed the line up to Keats : 
** Invention which I take to be the Polar Star of Poetry,” it is 
instructive to learn in an excerpt from a Times Literary Supple- 
ment of 1917, that ‘‘ Shakespeare of all men seems to have been, 
in comparison with his strength in Creation, the weakest in 
Invention.” 

Curiously enough, it happened to be Dryden himself who 
first gave currency to the word that was to supersede his own 
theory of the inventive and imitative character of art. Con- 
fronted with Caliban, he observes: ‘‘ Shakespeare seems there 
to have created a person which was not in Nature, a boldness 
which, at first sight, would appear intolerable.” Popularised 
by Addison, the notion of the poet as creator took root; and 
creative, losing its primary sense of the creation of supernatural 
beings not existing in nature, which by early eighteenth-century 
criticism was considered to be the main business of a poet, 
became applicable to the imaginative power in general. 

In his last pages Mr. Pearsall Smith suggests the revival of 
certain terms of criticism, including the discredited invention, 
that have fallen into disuse ; it is a brave conclusion to a study 
in the spontaneous generation of zsthetic terms. 


THE BARRISTER’S DUTY 


A Gallery of Rogues. By Cuartes Kineston. Stanley Paul. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. Kingston has gathered together in this book a large and 
somewhat miscellaneous collection of stories about famous 
criminals and great detectives. He deals not only with English 
criminals, but with American bank robbers, Australian bush- 
rangers and Italian Camorrists, incidentally recording the fact 
that the Camorra—the greatest criminal secret society in the 
world—originated from a Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society 
founded by some benevolent Neapolitan ladies, of which the 
beneficiaries gradually gained control. Many efforts have been 
made to destroy the Camorra, but even to-day, Mr. Kingston 
states: 

it is possible for a Camorrist murderer to be tried by a Camorrist 

judge, convicted by a Camorrist jury, and serve his sentence in a 

prison staffed by a Camorrist governor and warders. 

The relation of this fact, if it be a fact, to some of the 
phenomena of Italian Fascism might afford interesting material 
for study. 

Some of the chapters of this Gallery of Rogues are very 
scrappy, but there is scarcely a page that is dull. Five chapters 
deal with ‘“‘ What happened efter the verdict.” Here, Mr. 
Kingston produces material which is more or less new and 
some of it very curious. There is the case for instance of Sarah 
Gale, who assisted her lover to cut up and dispose of the body 
of another woman whom he had murdered in a fit of temper. 
He was hanged and she transported. In Australia, however, 
she began a new life, and when she died fifty years later she 
had “helped hundreds of girls to keep straight” and 

was regarded as a woman of unblemished reputation and saintly 

life. It was not hypocrisy either. If it had been she could not 

have kept it up for so long, and those who knew her best loved 
her most. 
Several other not dissimilar instances of the apparently genuine 
reform of even brutal criminals are recorded. 

But a still more interesting chapter deals with the question 
of what is the duty of defending counsel when they know, 
through confession or otherwise, that their clients are guilty. 
The Bar Council was lately asked by the Shanghai Bar for a 
ruling on the subject, and replied that if the confession was 
made before the trial counsel would not be justified in under- 
taking the defence, but that if it were made during the trial 
counsel should not throw up his brief. There seems to be small 
logic in this ruling, and it is certainly not in accord with the 





traditional attitude of the English Bench and Bar. The Prisoner 
guilty or innocent, is entitled to expert legal assistance. It 
has been laid down over and over again by the most emj 
members of the profession that when a barrister happens ty 
know that his client is guilty it is his duty, nevertheless, t 
present to the Court all the points, whether of fact or of jay 
that are favourable to the prisoner’s case. He must, how 
of course, refrain, when addressing the jury, from expressing 
his personal belief in his client’s innocence. “ There jg an 
honourable way,”’ declared Lord Hannen, “ of defending the 
worst of cases.” This would seem to be the only reasonable and 
practicable attitude. If barristers felt themselves 
obliged to form a personal opinion about the true merits of 
every civil or criminal case in which they were engaged, and ty 
act in accordance with that opinion, the profession would becom 
an impossible one for any but rogues. Moreover, confessions 
are often bogus and the personal opinions of counsel are not 
infallible. The only safe rule seems to be that they should 
act as the honest and expert mouthpieces of those who have 
retained their services. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Ronald Burrows. By Grorce Giascow. Nisbet. 15s. 

Ronald Burrows, for seven years principal of King’s College, 
London, is remembered as one of the most brilliant and stimulati 
men in England during the period of twenty years that ended with 
the peace treaties. In 1891 he went from Oxford to Glasgow, where 
for six years he was assistant to Professor Gilbert Murray in the 
Greek department. He was an enthusiast, not only in all things 
Greek, but also in social service and, for a time, in Labour politics, 
He had just entered with characteristic ardour upon the direction 
of King’s College when the war broke out. Burrows, the chief 
confidant of Venezelos, threw himself into Balkan affairs, parti- 
cularly in the efforts of the Allies to checkmate Constantine and 
bring Greece into the war. From 1915 he was engaged in the secret 
negotiations between the British Foreign Office and his friends in 
Greece. Mr. Glasgow tells the story in considerable detail, with 
the aid of Burrows’ own memoranda. These are full of enlighten- 
ment, especially on the Salonika expedition, the policy of Franc 
and the doings in Whitehall during 1916. Burrows was the prime 
mover in the scheme for the transfer of Cyprus to Greece. He gives 
a vivacious account of the enterprise, for the failure of which, he said, 
the younger Foreign Office men put the blame entirely upon Sit 
Edward Grey. Until the eve of his death, in 1920, Burrows was 
in the centre of Venezelist affairs, working with unimpaired convictio 
and fervour. One cannot help wondering what would have been 
his feeling if he had lived two years longer and been called upo 
to form a judgment upon the tragic results of the expedition from 
Smyrna. 

But Burrows was far more interesting outside the turbid worl 
of Balkan politics. He did remarkable work in Cretan archeology 
and in Greek scholarship. There cannot have been a college head 
in England who had it in him to do more than Burrows for human 
studies, while the keenness of his social sympathies combined with 
the fineness of his historic sense to make him an invaluable influence 
among the students of a great city. His Socialism was in late 
years decidedly tempered by his thoroughgoing imperialist instincts, 
and we must assume that if his life had been prolonged he would 
have leaned strongly to the Conservative side in national and impers! 
affairs. But no change in opinion could have dimmed the hip 
quality of his spirit or the ardency of his intellectual interests. Ronali 
Burrows is admirably interpreted by Mr. Glasgow. Very f&* 
biographers have the fortune to present so striking and attracti 
a personality. 


They Make a Desert. By Francesco Nitti (Sometime Prime Ministe 
of Italy). Translated by F. Brirrarn, B.A. Dent. 10s. 6é 
This is Signor Nitti’s third book about the Wicked Peace, asl 
it is singularly like the second. It is written with the same passionslt 
sincerity and its central theme is the same—the deliberate attempt 
to crush and dismember Germany and thus consolidate the Comité 
des Forges and establish the military hegemony of France. The 
are the same exaggerations and distortions to mar a strong @* 
And most of Signor Nitti’s likes and dislikes appear once ™0m 
painted snowy-white or inky-black. Here are Mr. Lloyd Geom 
ineffably just and far-seeing, “noble and chivalrous Hungary, 
the American Constiturion as the last word in democracy. * 
are the bellicose Czechs “ with designs on Austria,” the Belgs* 
“taking a satanic pleasure in tormenting Germany,” and & 
Reparation Commission as “‘a collection of idiots rewarded wi 
large salaries, to serve unashamed the most greedy designs of plu? 
cratic schemers.” All this will hardly pass as good history, howe" 
well it might do in a propagandist tract for the times. That, in &¢ 
is what Signor Nitti’s book was meant to be; the bulk of it 
actually written in the summer of 1928. Last September, he tells 
he added a final chapter to meet the altered conditions sine? 
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Christmas ! 


“ And as I sat at my cosy hearth, Christmas Days of the past danced through my memory to 
the music of silver sleigh-bells and a child’s bright laughter, a while outside, that very Eve, the 
corollers asked God to bless me—‘ merry gentlemen ’—with such sincerity that I vowed there and 
then to let no Christmas pass in time to come without holly in my room, peace in my heart, and 
goodwnl] in my hand for those in need.” 


Perhaps those in greatest need at Christmas are the blind poor, for to them 
Christmas Day is very often only one day more of poverty and darkness. 
The blind are always blind, and in their world no golden dawn breaks the 
darkness of the night. To relieve their immediate necessities, to brighten 
their lives, to train them to overcome their terrible handicap, to care for 
them in all ways from birth to old age, are the objects of the NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND (registered under the Blind Persons Act, 
1920). Even the smallest gift will be a ray of sunshine in the dark world 


this Christmas. Will you please send what you can? 


All Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurers, Christmas Appeal, National 


Institute for the Blind, 224-8 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
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PLAYER’S N° 3 


Virginia Cigarettes 
Manufactured by modern machinery in a Model Factory 
from matured Virginia Tobacco of the finest quality 


PLAYER’S N° 3 Virginia Cigarettes 
are supplied 
WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


10 for 8”: 20 for 1/4 50 for 3/3 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED 
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victory of M. Herriot and the passage of the Dawes Report. But 
this, which should have been the most interesting part of the book, 
is too vague and thin to be of much value. It is mainly a sermon 
to the Americans on their duty to get Europe out of the mess. For 
the rest, there are some brief criticisms of the Dawes Scheme and the 
“‘Treaty of Mutual Guarantee” (by which we gather Signor Nitti 
means the Geneva Protocol), and the heads of a general programme 
of salvation. Amongst them are included an inquiry into the responsi- 
bility for the war; the wiping out of reparations ; the prohibition 
of the use of black troops against white nations in peace-time ; the 
rectification of the unjust settlements in Upper Silesia, the Saar, 
Galicia, Danzig and elsewhere ; the establishment of a general Zoll- 
verein in Europe; the refusing of all credits and confidence to 
countries which set up dictatorships against democracy. Most, 
if not all, of these are desirable things. But Signor Nitti gives us 
very little guidance as to how we are to get them. 


Racial Realities in Europe. 
12s. 6d. 

A very fortunate writer is Mr. Lothrop Stoddard, of Boston. He 
discovered, soon after leaving Harvard University, that a flat denial 
of the melting-pot theory of American society, couched in anthro- 
pological terms, would give a young writer a place as a representative 
scientific thinker, and, further, that there was no topic of the day 
more certain to cause a pleasant and profitable excitement among 
the comfortable classes. Hence, Mr. Stoddard became an evangelist 
of the Great Nordic Idea, and to-day he is able to rejoice, not only 
in his American sales and the eulogies of Dean Inge, but in such 
solid victories of his school in the United States as the spread of the 
Ku Klux mind and the amended immigration law with its discrimina- 
tion against non-Nordics. From the “ rising tide of colour” and the 
** revolt against civilisation ” by the non-Nordic scum, Mr. Stoddard 
turns, in this his latest venture, to the “racial realities”? of our 
European world. For him, as for a famous non-Nordic of the last 
generation in England, everything is Race and as simple as can be: 
as simple as it was to Tristram Shandy, and by virtue of precisely 
the same principle of heredity as you will find set forth in the opening 
pages of his immortal Life and Opinions. He invites us to think of 
Europe as dominated, in unequal ratio, by three races—the Nordic, 
the Alpine and the Mediterranean. England is Nordic, France is 
composite, Germany cannot be Nordic. If it were, the recent war 
would be difficult to explain. Mr. Stoddard, it will be seen, is in 
serious disagreement with the celebrated founders of the Nordic 
gospel, from Gobineau to H. S. Chamberlain. But that is all right; 
and, anyhow, no seeming facts avail to disturb Mr. Stoddard’s con- 
fidence in his “ realities.” He ends with a chapter in praise of the 
new realism of Science—‘‘a desire for truth, so strong and so compelling 
that prejudices and preconceptions are burned away.’’ The race 
theory with which he plays is for Mr. Stoddard, not only an essential 
part of this new realism, but a final truth. We may now set to 
work rebuilding society, for Science has proved the Great Blond 
Beast of Nietzsche’s epic vision to be the Lord’s anointed aristocrat. 


Wayfaring. Songs and Elegies. By Witu1am Force Sreap. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 5s. 


Mr. Force Stead’s volume does not fulfil the hopes of a strengthened 
originality aroused by The Sweet Miracle, but readers of verse will 
now renew their pleasure in the genuine quality of his best work. 
Mr. Stead’s disciplined technique and instinct for appropriate form are 
most frequently applied to descriptive narratives like the title-poem 
and “Old Pullen,” or objective lyrics such as “Spring Evening” and 
the finely cadenced “ Roman Idyll.” But the two outstanding poems 
of this volume are undoubtedly those in which the expression is 
closest to the experiences which prompted them. In “Beyond 
Midnight ” Mr. Stead completely identifies himself with his mood 
(except in lines 11 to 17, which interrupt the succession of interrelated 
images with a passage of direct didactic address), and this act of self- 
forgetfulness, of poetic courage, has the effect of enticing his personal 
voice to come out and drown the malingering literary echoes. ‘‘ Ignes 
Fatui” is uneven, but two stanzas at least are shaped to a memorable 
beauty of rhythm and epithet in the fervour of the memory it 
invokes : 


By Lorsror Sropparp. Scribners. 


By her the night 
Was cut with whips of fire, 
Voices cried of delight, 
Misery, wonder, desire ; 
For her I prayed no starry error 
Shatter a world sweet to the verge of terror . 


Fire of the frost, 
And passion of hard moonlight ! 
Deep tones of silence, crossed 
By lines of rigid Night : 
In glade beyond glade, an intertwining 
Of blue moon-shadows, and a cold moon shining. 


In these two poems Mr. Stead very successfully rids himself of what, 
in the body of his verse, one feels to be a repression of intellectual 
personality—of that self-starting adventurousness of the sensibility 
without which a poet can never get clear of his formative processes 
and arrive at an idiom peculiarly responsive to his experience. 


— 


Straordinarie Avventure Nella Nuova Germania. By Gurpo gry 
cunt. ‘“‘Modernissma,” Milan. 12 lire. 

This book by the “most amusing and deep Italian humourig» 
seems to have been distributed broadcast in all countries, j 
the kingdoms of Sweden and Norway. A leaflet in English 
panies it to England, and we are thereon informed that “the Work 
will have an echo also besides Europe, and no doubt rouse the Passion, 
as it now happens in Italy, of any class of reader . . .” The preseg 
reviewer is unable to confirm this statement ; but he may not represent 
any class of reader. His feeling has been one of mild enjoyment fj 
removed from passion. 

Mr. Stacchini had no extraordinary adventures in the new 
He changed his lire into millions of marks, watched Bavarian gi 
bathing and sat listening to German music in the cafes of Berlin an 
Miinich; all of us could have done the like. He must mean by his 
title that he found the new Germany to be an extraordinary ple 
It may well be that; but Mr. Stacchini’s reflections on Germy 
finance, femininity and music are often too inconsequent to be convin. 
ing. ‘‘ Music is not art: only German music can be so-called, anj 
therefore cannot be other than German, seeing that the genius of 
Richard Wagner could only arise from the unique essence of th 
German soul.” Mr. Stacchini has a theory that the German 
are “‘not Europeans,” and he entertains, perhaps for that reason, 
a very high opinion of their future prospects and rates very poorly 
the chances of French survival. Sometimes he hits off nation) 
characters in an amusing way: 

““One Englishman, Silence; two Englishmen, a Club; thre 
Englishmen, an Empire.”” ‘‘ One Russian, Genius ; two Russians, 
Confusion ; three Russians, Anarchy.”’ ‘‘ Tennis must be a 
English game because in no other country would they think of 
placing a net between a man and a woman, even when it is merely 
a question of an innocuous and ingenuous exchange of a few stuffed 
balls.” 

Canadian Federation. By R. G. Trotter. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Trotter holds that, notwithstanding the many books telling 
the story of the Canadian Dominion, there is ample excuse for yet 
another in the manuscript records that have been made available. 
His belief is justified by this especially well documented volume of 
some twenty brief chapters, covering the complicated struggle from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century to the Dominion Act of 
1867. ‘There is much in the story that will astonish the present-day 
English reader, who in the first place has no knowledge of the pro 
tracted conflict between the maritime and the western provinces, 
and would find it almost impossible to believe that until the American 
Civil War the demand for the annexation of Canada by the United 
States was supported by a strong and persistent Canadian minority. 
The slow advance of the Dominion idea, the winning over of the 
maritime provinces, the compelling pressure towards confederation due 
to the building of transcontinental railways—these are clearly brought 
out by Dr. Trotter. It is a merit in him that he keeps the work and 
influence of individual politicians and others in proper relation to 
the economic and other forces. Also that he reveals, without 
stressing it, the fact that Canadian national feeling has been a reality 
since the early stages. It took the form of a conception of British 
American citizenship, which is an example of the completeness 
which the vocabulary of nationalism is apt to change in the coum 
of half a century. 








EXECUTORSHIP 


The Westminster Bank will act, either alone 
or jointly, as an Executor or Trustee, pro- 
viding amongst other advantages the notable 
benefit of continuous handling. Whereas 
a friend named as executor may die before 
the testator, the Bank is, so to speak, immor- 
tal. In carrying out these duties, it is the 
Bank's endeavour to put itself as far as possible 
in the position of a private Trustee, and is al- 
ways prepared to on the family solicitor. 
A k giving conditions of appointment 
may be obtained at Head Office, at any Branch, 
or from the Trustee Department, 
4 Bartholomew Lane, E.C. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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THE LINE INTO FINANCIAL EASE. 


THE “ARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP 
And the SHAFTESBURY HOMES Urgently Need 


£12,000 


Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
Boys have been trained for Civil Employment and many Hundreds 
have been Emigrated to the British Dominions. 
Patrons—THEIR Mayseqsss Tue Kinc anv Quen. 
President—H.R.H. Tue Prince of Wates. 
Chairman and Treasurer—C, E. Matpen, Esg., ma. 
Deputy Ci m—F. H. Crayton, Eso. 
Chairman of Ship Committee—Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries—H. Bristow Watten and Henry G. CoPEranp. 


The Shaftesbury Homes & “ Arethusa” Training Ship 
164 Shaftesbury Avenue - - . London, W.C. 2 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says:—“ J have never seen 
the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 


HELP 18 ASKED TO PULL THE SOCIETY OVER 


== A SPECIAL XMAS APPEAL 























1824 Don’t let the 1924 


5/- LIFEBOAT SINK  5/- 
for want of YOUR help TO COMPLETE IT. 


To maintain the whole Service we NEED this year 
1,000,000 contributions of each. 


IN THIS, THE CENTENARY of the Life- 
Boat Service, we have received up to date 761,576. 
Of this sum we have received in the LAST WEEK 15,000. 
WE MUST GET 238,424 MORE BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR. 


Will you be “ One in a Million’’ and send YOUR 5/- TO-DAY? 
And remember the Life-boats in your WILL. 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lorpy Harrowny, Grorce F. Suer, M.A, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 











Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 






YOUR 
CHRISTMAS give your 
GREETINGS! — Presents’ 


TO THE HOMELESS 


£10 will house 200 men or women free on Christmas night. 
Will you provide this shelter? 
Also send Old Clothes, Books, Magazines, etc. 


TO THE HUNGRY 


Church Army Christmas Dinners are an old feature of work. 
- children can be given a good dinner and a happy time 
or £5. 

A big parcel of Christmas food and fare can be taken to 
the home of some needy and deserving family for 7/6, 

All the lonely outcast and distressed people in the Church 
Army's numerous homes will have special fare on Christmas 
ay eee needs of an average C.A. Home will be met 
y . 


TO THE FATHERLESS 


AND ALSO TO THOSE who perhaps are worse than father- 
less, for even with Daddy in Prison children leok forward 
to Christmas: please play Santa Claus and send Toys, 
Clothes, Groceries. 


TO THE WIDOW 


and her children, Elderly Spinsters, Old Age Pensioners: 
Christmas Gifts of Warm Clothing, Tea, Groceries. 


PLEASE HELP TO COMFORT 
AND RELIEVE THE POOREST 


Cheques should be crossed Barclays a/c, 
Church Army, payable to PREB. 
CARLILE, DD. Hon. Chief Sec. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
( Bryanston St., W.1. J 











OOKS.—Bradbury’s History of Old Sheffield Plate, 1912, £3 38., 
Perrin's British Flowering Plants, 4 vols., 1914, {8 1os.; Prendergast Crom- 
wellian Settlement of Ireland, 1875, £3 108. ; itt's Liber Amoris, with 

intro. by Le Gallienne, 1893, 258.; W 8 Sex and Society, 25s. ; 
in Religion, —. 258.; Aphra Behn's Novels, best Bait. 1915, 6 vols., 


. by 5 
novels, Jack Old St. Paul's, etc., vols., illustra’ 03 5 
Decameron, a= phe Bait. de Luxe, numbered, signed rosy tae artist, 80 60.3 
New Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 2 vols., 118. 6d. ; Holbrook Jack- 
wea's ist Edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, 1908, 128. 6d. 
cach ; aly Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Punch First roo vols. 
— I s., half-morocco, {12 128. ; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and 
Aiastair, 1920, 258.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. Beardsley, 
1g,; Oscar Wilde, a Study Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Sebastian 
1904, 258. ; Geant Wiles, An tdedd linwbeed, sans kot mations , £2 108. ; 
Oscar Pomme, 20% 218.; Max "s Rossetti and His » 1922, 
ented hast The Dream, signed copy, 358. If you want a book and 
to it elsewhere, try me. am the most expert book finder extant. 
WOKS ne ae & Saarel | Mewnen, 
jad Jowett Plato, .; Sarrer, > rabian 
ine.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP. John Bright biveete TR mg 
K BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
nts, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set, {21 ; 
s Novels in English, 58 Vols. {12 ; Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, 8 Vols., 258. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., 
edit. {7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign 
Phrases, 78.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (638.), 35s. "Cotahogmie 
Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. 
or small parcels of books purchased.—HOLLAND BROos., 
1 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


ROOKPLATES.—Original exclusive desi from 2 — 
Write Osnonwns, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle om. Londoa, W. Ds 
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“Facts are stubborn things 
YOU HAVE A DUTY TO YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting a life assurance with 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








“ Why not solve the problem by giving all of them Books?” 


LAMLEY & CoO., 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, & 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 7, 


invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application. 
On SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20th, we remain open until 7 p.m. 


HOW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS 
By an Editor. 

Booklet sent free to all who wish to increase income by congenial 
method. Tells how average men and women can earn money by 
journalism or story-writing. Reveals great opportunities and discloses 
the best and least expensive method of training. 

THE FLEET STREET INSTITUTE, Dept. A.14, 
12-14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


FOR SALE, 











UTHORS sho - ARROW WEALD.—Freehold detached house—architect-built— 

A Bueys, Music _— Sorwesd Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Ba Ss ag open country. Convenient Ly my and L.M.S. $n scons, Some, 
© Mr. ArTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, udgate tc.. labour- x den, room . Elect t.— 

__ Hill, Leadon, No es fees. Typing unessential. Established 1898. A. C., os Meadow Way, beet ory Tel. : Sieslow Teas. . wy 
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(adburys ‘™! Chocolates 


MADE AT BOURNVILLE 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 














SEE THE NAME “CADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT 


SCHOOLS 





N ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 


The Education Committee invite applications for the position of 
Librarian of the County Library about to be established with the 
assistance of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees. The initial 
salary will be not less than £300, nor more than {400 a —. 
according to the qualifications of the selected applicant. things 
being equal, a Graduate of a British University will be pont 
Know of library technique is not regarded as an indispensable 
qu ualification. Further particulars can be obtained from the under- 

gned, with whom applications must be lodged not later than Janu- 
ary 19th, 1925. 
By Order of the Committee, 
J. L. HOLLAND, 
Secretary for Education. 
County Education Offices, 
Northampton. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Accompanied. First class only. 

January 24th.—EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA. 54 days. 
February 17th.—-GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 35 days. 
February.—SICILY and SOUTH ITALY. 30 days. 

All details from 159 AUCKLAND ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 
160 INNS AND HOT aus managed by the 
PEOPLE’S w “yy - ey USE ASSOCIATION, Lip. 
ik for Pier (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., “a. a jouse, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British suse, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. Large and wel d 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, Gane sight megerters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per - per person. 
on application. Telegrams; “ Bookeraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


Hee CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate.—A Private Residential 




















Hotel, most pleasantly ‘situated on a quiet corner over Hyde Park. 

south be and Bus Routes. Recently ited and 

beautifully yh. the A. of a vate a, Gas fires and telepbones 
in all bedrooms. ‘erms from 128. 6d. per day, 
), 7 eas iiGoutel i), inclusive. Telephone : 





EMBERS OF PARLIAMENT and others will find quiet and 

surroundings in a charmin .“ potvete Residence on 

bog bankment, facin, Bey Soariocting the river. Dining-room, with 

separate tables. Comfortable b-like loun, as fires in bedrooms, constant hot 

water. Terms, from 4 guineas (incusive} pe MANAGERS, 99 Grosvenor Road, 
Westminster, or Telephone Victoria 6481. 


¥GRIA HOUSE, 37 8 and 39 Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, 

W. 9. One of the best-known Vegetarian Guest Houses in Great 

B tain $ four acres charming grounds ; 12 mins. Piccadilly Circus. Moderate 

terms. Illustrated Tariff from Macageress, VEGETARIAN GUEST HovusEs, LTD., 
as above. Tele.; Padd. 6136. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, evington 
Gardens, for winter residence in eg atmosphere. Best Ae ty. Central, 
—Mrs. RooErs (eookery diploma). First-class Municipal Orchestra. 


BocRmoura WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road vy. 4 SB Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELuis. 


a Gait, os PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. 
comfortable quarters at low terms for autumn and winter. Mild 
air and sunshine. Central heating. Petrol-gas. Constant 

hot am Large library. Home grown vegetables.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and nets executed. Expert 

reporters available for every rae of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 

pj ne provided.—_MkTROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
5 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


AU MSS., PLAYS, &e., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, ton, Bristol. 


























UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. ne nneney 
Stenographer alway available,—Miss Roseats, 5 High Holborn 


T*, NEW SCHOOL, 40 ee ger Court Road, Streatham 5 
. 16: Socteem day-school, with accommodation for boarden, 
be conducted oS fate < of Dr. Rudolf Steiner, The usual 

subjects will be taugh as arts and crafts and Eurhythmy. Bossy and | 

received from the age 7" five (during the first year only under thirteen) and 

up to University standard. Prospectus on application to the SECRETARy. 


B* sree eo SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTSURY-ON Taw TR 
Bristol 1 wre geo the Board of Education as an efficient 
Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. This School, which was 
1839 Hon tb vm Clifton to new premises surrounded by large 
piaying fields, but within ensy reach of Bristol. Two Entrance 8) i 
— ambahond ss: t4 years of age. For further particulars apply tog 
y. 











HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFOM 
Head Mistress; Mies Heruen Casa, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb, 
Second Mistress: Wiss Estarsroox Hices, B.Sc., 
A SOUND BDUCATION FOR GIRLS PROM 8 TO 18 YRARS OF aca 


THE FELLOWS HIP SCHOO, 
A home school on the shores of Lake Geneva, for the education of boys wf 
giris of all nations r aneare in an atmosphere 4 be mutual serng 

pte Ag pon pn journ de oul “oy me em 

cri eys. nder 12, 90 guineas, over 12, 100 guineas 
prospectus ready shortly from Miss Emma Tuomas, Glaud, Canton de Yui 
tzerlani 


Zz 

MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROs 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuame College, Cam 
Mistress of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the 

po BTS Bd , Cae oe ae 

community; to The witha self = 

ractical se. . prepared for the Universities, the 

feanion, and ¢ 3 Sienie ‘oe or Art. Fees, inclusive of 

—= Dandi = - 1, —f{4-~ Gerrard's Cross is 

level and is om gravel cll. house is delightfully situated in its own 
- 15 acres. 
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SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

Venue. HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARE 

12.—Healthy, happy ~— life for a limited number of boardn 

Entire char; taken if dest ed. Children admitted from 3 years of 

The tea = based lar y on i system combined with most = 

methods ucation.—Fall particulars from the Principal, Ms 
MILDRED ——_— 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDIN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. Ne 
educational ideals. Healthy coun life. Special coac! if required. - 

nw. Maroaret L. MiTcHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Euso, 








Yi + ogy SCHOOL (Ballinger), Linnea, Great Monee. 


Bucks. generai education on natural 


Crafts, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. tory Mon 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicmotrs and Miss J. S. MAnviLLs. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HAL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educa Boarding School f# 
Fe ung Children. wo day Bs r~ * followed, the aim ay to promote natum 
a Particulars from the ona. Grant Kine. 


A LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS- 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11, Tel: Latchmere qe 











TRAINING CENTRES 








System, Massage, » Lacrosse, 
Teen per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY ¥. 


BIiIREBECK COLLEGE. 


London.) 
Principal : cunon SuNTER D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. 


Courses for the Degrees of the University of London is (Ws 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, ny AND LAWS. 


Open to Non-University Students Colleg: 
warded annually to students of the 
Contenttige toe Sa ae ae y ayo 


For full iculars hg af Y, 
os arlcTRROMEER co COLLEGE, Ferrer Lanz, E.C. 4. 





Ev 








MISCELLANEOUS 


GALL NURSERY CLASS for children from 3 to 6 years of age, 
9 oe te to 12. Fos Sg iy sn Street, W.C.1.—Particulars from Miss G. Lewis, 
don S 


REAL SAVING.—We TURN Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 

etc., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send garments 

for free estimate.—Lonponw Turnine Co. et EB), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N.16. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777, New clothes also 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis anD SHETLAND HOoMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NBWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


E* pier, o TAILOR remodels costumes to date, or turns them 
as new, of Sead Teddington Meant, Beker Geet, own materials made up.—Mr. 
W.1. Mayfair 6905. 














COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
F*fommas EDUCATIDNAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUS. 
RHAMPTON LAN Demonstration School: Colet Caries 
w. Kensington, W. W. ig) Chairmaa and Hon. Secret Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefior. 
A, — For information concerning, Scholar 
Ents! pund und Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the 
LAWRENCE. 


MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 

JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRA 
us on application. 

73 GOWER STREET, W.C.1. 4 


E. “ 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ann Exomssne 1 
Ey Men and Women. ee {a2 2. @ year. Hostel for Women studesti~ 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 
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